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The Rebuilding 
By Amos R. Wells 


“‘ Except Jehovah build the house, they labor in 
Vain that build it.’’—Psalm 127: 1. 


AA Y house is builded, Lord: build it anew! 
Once more the timbers hew; 

And all the firm foundation lay again 

In love for thee and men. 


Reset the window-panes, so wrinkled now, 
And make them clear as thou. 

Enlarge the hearth and magnify the door 
For strangers and the poor. . 


Insert a closet dedicate to prayer 

That I may meet thee there ; 

And build a workshop, wheresoe’er it be, 
That I may toil with thee. 


The mansion of my building, let it fall, 
Unworthy, roof and wall ; 

And in its place, O heavenly Architect ! 
A better house erect. 


AUBURNDALE, Mass, 








Last week the second issue of the International 
Graded Course Edition of The Sunday Schoo Times 
made its appearance. It contains teaching helps on 


the graded lessons for November, in the Beginners, . 


Primary, and Junior grades. Copies may be had 
for three -two-cent stamps ; copies of the first issue, 
containing the October lessons, for the same price. 


a 
Winning Right Desires 


It is a great deal more important to do right than 
it is to want-to do right,’or to enjoy doing right. 
Many a man feels that if he could only have a 
stronger desire to be decent, a greater liking for the 
things that he ought to do, he would make better 
progress. Our hope does not lie in that direction. 


_ The only people who really hunger and thirst after 


righteousness are the people who are practising right- 
eousness. The desire comes from the practise, not 
the practise from the desire. Enjoyment is a chief 
consideration in the playing of games, yet in any 
game of real skill there is little enjoyment until one 
has worked at the game enough to master its first 
principles. Right living demands skill ; why should 
we think that enjoyment can come more easily here 
than in the playing of a game? It is proper to ask 
God to create in us the desire for his will, but it is also 
necessary to recognize that he answers that prayer 
chiefly for those who are doing his will. ‘*The best 
way to want to do a thing is to do it," 
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The Improvement Business 

No one improves others less than the man who 
assumes the obligation of improving everyone. The 
improving of souls is God’s business, not ours. Our 
chief duty is simple : it is to believe in and recognize 
and appreciate the tremendous good that there is in 
everyone around us, and to be more interested in that 
good than in our notion of what is lacking. For our 
notion about other people's lacks is often a very mis- 
taken notion, and the more prominence we give to 
it the more ‘mistaken it is likely to grow. ‘It may 
even breed a lack where none existed. No one was 
ever made better by seeing that some one else counted 
him deficient ; many a one has been pushed’ down 
that way. That man really helps most to develop 
and improve others who is. most heartily confident of 
the unlimited merit that is in them, and who shows 
his confidence, He irresistibly lifts up and improves 
others because he does not intimate that they need 
improvement. Love, admiration, and confidence are 


Word 


VERYBODY likes to run to a fire, — but the run- 
ning takes on an urgent and anxious character 
when it is toward his own house. Everybody 

likes to sit by a fire, —if it is not made too hot for him. 

The first thing about a fire is to have it in the right 
place. Itis good on the hearth, but not under the 
sofa, It is good at the end of the lamp-wick, but not 
in the oil-barrel. It is good in the forest on a cold, 
still night in the snow ; it is very bad in the forest 
some windy September day, when the woods are dry 
as‘an old bone. Fire, like many other things, has in 
it almost infinite possibilities for good or for evil. It 
can warm your house, or it can burn it down ; it can 
thaw your fingers against zero weather, or it can burn 
them to a cinder in a martyr’s bonfire ; it can make 
coffee, or destroy a forest ; it can drive a steam engine, 
or it can burn it up. 

Words are very much like fires. They burn. They 
may look as harmless as a box of matches or a can of 
powder, in their quiescent state, removed from in- 
flammable materials ; in other forms they can make 
avery great blaze. Their possibilities for good or 
evil are just about infinite. _ Some words, like some 
fires, are very good ; ‘some are very bad. If you play 
around with the words ‘‘liar’’ or ‘‘ thief,’’ or ‘*fool,’’ 
or ‘‘scoundrel,’’, you are. liable to make trouble. If 
you content yourself with the words ‘‘hero,’’ or 
*«gentleman,’’ -or*** patriot,’’ you are less liable to 
make trouble. _ 

And yet itis got the word itself that counts any more 
than it is the fire itself that counts,—it.is the use that 
you make of the: word or the fire. The old Jewish prov- 
erb was perfectly right when it said. that death and life 
are:in the power of the tongije. Which shall it be? 

With a fire there are three questions,—to get it 
going, to keep it glowing, and to eontrol its growing. 


charter members of any improvement society that 
deserves the name, 
a 


Slowness Not Discouraging 


We all need to remember that we cannot give 
truth to another as we would unload furniture into an 
empty house. We should not be discouraged if the 
principles we fight for gain slow headway. An edi- 
torial writer in The British Weekly says that ‘‘ Faraday 
once proved. by experiment that gold was among the 
slowest of metals to sink; a precipitate of gold, he 
showed, might take months to fall to the bottom of a 
glass five inches high.'’ The truths that we long to see 
sink deep into others’ lives ‘will not do this hur- 
riedly ; but if they are of God they must triumph; - 
Let us scatter our gold with a free hand, for the sup- 
ply is abundant, 
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Shut Away from the Feast 


God asks our obedience for only one reason: 
that we may thereby permit him to give us the joy 
and the blessings that he wants us to have. Every 
call of his to the doing of a duty is an invitation to a 
feast,—the great supper of which Christ told in the 
Gospels. And our evasions of our duty are about as 
reasonable as were the excuses given by those whom 
the host had hoped to make his guests at that great 
supper: we have bought a field, or some live stock, 
or we have ‘‘home duties.’’ So in every disobe- 
dience we stay away from the richness of the banquet 
that God himself has prepared for us, cheating our- 
selves, grieving him, and going about poverty-stricken 
and unhappy when he would give us wealth and joy. 
How easily the Devil does blind us ! 
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Fires 


With fires of destruction, the first question can be 
eliminated. They start of themselves, They gener- 
ally follow the ‘kindling on top’’ method; — the 
tinder is on hand, and they get into it. 

Word fires of this sort are likely to occur almost any 
time. There is so much mental rubbish in the world, 
so many intellectual rag-heaps for a chance phrase to 
set going, so much -personal refuse in the way of 
prides and jealousies and suspicions, which an un- 
thinking remark starts blazing, that the moral fire de- 
partments of the world need to be constantly on the 
watch against conflagration. 

The world is rather full of tactless people who are 
blowing the inflammable sparks of unkind or incon- 
siderate words everywhere they go. They do not 
always do it maliciously,—they simply have the lan- 
guage with them, and shake it out carelessly, as men 
shake ashes from a pipe; they drop a spark in the 
loose, dry straw of some well-ventilated and rather 
empty mind ; and a blaze ensues. 

Some people do the same thing purposely. There 
is a fascination about fire. They cannot keep their 
hands away from it. Like.a boy who wants to know 
what the cat will do.if he drops live coals on its back, 
they want to know what their friends will do if they 
drop some red-hot speech suddenly in their midst. 
Sometimes they are inspired by a love of danger. 
They start a fire just to show how successfully they 
can put it out. Sometimes they are animated by a 


mere love of mischief,—they do not really believe 
any harm will come of it. Sometimes their purpose 
is nothing more or less than rank incendiarism.. They 
bear grudges and jealousies and ill-wills. They want 
to make trouble—and they succeed. 

Fortunately, incendiaries are often self-destructive. 
The children who like to play with matches, —at least 








the language forever. Like 
it sooner or later gets its revenge. 
and sooner or later he has to eat his lie. 


and slanderers and backbiters, and all misusers of 


speech, come, somewhere and somehow, to t..> same 
sad conclusion. 
’ If words are fires, let them be handled accordingly, 


—with care, circumspection, and caution. The book 
of James sounds a perennially fo ar warning: 
‘¢ The tongue is a fire: the world of iniquity." ‘* Be- 


hold, how much wood is kindled by how small a 
And again, ‘Every kind of beasts and birds, of 
creeping things and things in the sea, is tamed, 

hath been tamed by mankind: but the tongue 
man tame; it is a restless evil, it is full of 


at this point; there is more in it than 
Fire has its uses elsewhere than in hell ; it is more 
than a mere destroyer. ; 

It is a purifier, It not-only eliminates what is bad, 
it purges what is good. ‘Already ye are clean,"’ 
said Jesus to the disciples, that last night in the upper 
room, summing up the teachings of coele three years 
together, —‘* y ye are clean through the word 
which I have spoken unto you." Christ's teaching 
not only burns out the evil from men’s souls, it 
brings their positive virtues ‘into clearer view and 
freer play. It not only -exorcises the demons; it 
restores a man whole and in his right mind. 

A baptism of fire is apt to be painful at the time, 
but is highly salutary. And afterward it is ap- 
preciated, ‘*‘ Pig-iron doesn’t take much pleasure in 
the furnace,"’ Doctor Babcock used to say, ‘‘ but it 
likes coming out steel.’’ 

Once on a time you did something that was wrong; 
never mind what,—you know. And a friend of 
yours, too much a friend to shirk a disagreeable duty, 
gave you a wonderful bath of hot words. He did not 
spare you; he went into all the corners. He called a 
spade a spade, and you a sinner. He showed you 
all your little despicable fault, and he looked you 
straight inthe eyes, and he said, ‘‘ You're the man,"’ 
And perhaps you took your punishojent like one, — It 
was not.what people call fun; but it belonged to you, 
and you took it,—all that was coming. You bore 
the full burden, and by and by you smiled grimly, — 
because it hurt, even in recollection, and because it 
had done you good, You realized that already your 
life. was cleansed because of the word that had been 
Spoken unto you; you knew for a certainty that your 
iniquity was purged and your sin forgiven, because 
the burning coal of your friend's speech had cauter- 
ized the sore your wrong-doing had left behind. 

One safe way to avoid a fire is not to have any rub- 
bish about. If your life is full of waste paper, or old 
rags, or dry brush, or useless lumber, you had better 
look out. Ifyou have let your mind get all cluttered 
up -with inconsequential misinformation, or tattered 
ideals, or unseasonable jealousies, or foolish touchi- 
nesses, you had better take care, Some day some 
unthinking person will come along and drop in a 
match unawarés,—an idle word that ignites your 
pride or jealousy or flares up your feelings, —and the 
whole thing will go off. It will be a beautiful blaze. 
If it burns only the rubbish you will be fortunate. A 


fire once started in a muslin curtain in the garret ; it, 


ended among the timbers down in the foundations. 
A man once started a quarrel over a split infinitive ; it 
ended in several broken heads. If you do not want 
any such conflagration as these, you had better not 
leave useless combustibles standing around the house 
of your life. 

Now is a good time for cleanings by fire. Thegar- 
deners have had theirs ; the housekeeper has had 
hers. - You had better have yours. 

The removal of the rubbish gives the growing things 
achance, Fire has its part to play there, too. It 
not only purifies life ; it helps to create life. 

The first virtue of fire is to make us warm. That 
is what the cave-men used it for. To-day we have re- 
fined the process ; but the purpose and result are the 
same. The heating properties of words are as great 
as they are obvious. Few things can be more heat- 
ing than speech at its hottest. No thermos bottle 
so morally effective has yet been invented. 

This puts arather big responsibility upon us each and 
all. We have with us all the time a tremendously 
effective instrument for good. Every day we can say 
things that will be as grateful to somebody or other 
as a cheery fire to a tired traveler ; things that shall 





Are we saying them? The words aré ours ; they 
have been spoken for our or we have read them 
in a book ; we have read in st Book of 
all, where God’ s voice in Christ s sotruly. The 
words are ours, because first are his. Are we 
using them? Are we passing on to others the vital 
spark of life kind : 














No Hope for Invertebrates 

Wrong-doing is never in itself a tecessary or pos- 
sible means of good ; but the wrong-doer often mani- 
fests a spirit which God can use for right purposes, 
and which God may eventually harness to the right, 
after releasing that man from the harness of the 
Devil. This distinction seems to be overlooked by a 
Michigan reader : 

I have mentally protested against the affirmation made in an 
editorial fe in your issue of July 17, namely, “It is 
better to have wrong convictions than no convictions at-all.” 
This does not seem to be consistent with the position of your 
Editor that wrong can never be a real means of good, but my 
objection to this statement is a practical one. In the case of 
Paul, his wrong convictions were the source of a great deal of 
suftering on the part of those whom he felt impelled to o 
and he does not seem to have considered it better for him to 
have had such convictions, since he said (1 Cor. 15:9), ‘I 
am not meet to be called an apostle, because I persecuted the 
church of God."’ He regarded his conduct as very sinful, and 
said, ‘‘ Howbeit I obtained mercy, because I did it ignorantly 
in unbelief'’ (1 Tim. 1 : 13). John Wilkes Booth undoubtedly 
had ‘strong convictions concerning his duty to bis country, but 
we can hardly think that it was better for him to have such 
convictions than to have no convictions. ‘There have been 
recent instances of the sacrifice of children by parents that 
had convictions of duty in this respect. The assertion under 
consideration appears to be not carefully made. 

There is always more hope for the spiritual future 
of.a man with a backbone than for a jelly-fish, The 
man with the backbone may be a first class train- 
robber ; and the jelly-fish may be carried regularly 
to church,—by force of circumstances, not through 
any choice of its own. But that does not make the 
spiritual outlook for the jelly-fish as bright as the 
spiritual outlook for the successful train-robber. For 
in the case of the criminal who has the courage of his 
convictions, there is something to appeal to, some- 
thing to build upon ; but with the jelly-fish, nothing. 
It is not the wrong-doing of the criminal that effers 
the hope ; it is his spirit of positiveness and convic- 
tion, now sadly perverted in its interests and direction, 
but nevertheless indicating thzt there is a man there, 
a character, a determination, which when surrendered 
to the power of God may become a mighty force for good. 
One of the strongest spiritual forces for Christ in the city 
of Philadelphia to-day is an illustration of this princi- 
ple. It is shown in the life of a man who was one of 
the train-robbing desperadoes of the West a few years 
ago. He had wrong convictions then ; he has right 
convictions now ; in the positiveness of his character 
and convictions then lay the hope and earnest of his 
future, which is now being so blessedly realized. 
‘But there are church-members to-day in Philadelphia 
who were nominally doing right long before this man 
ever yielded himself and his convictions to Christ, yet 
who never have, and never will, amount to one-tenth 
of his effectiveness in the Kingdom on earth because 
they have not enough character to have even wrong 
convictions, 

There can be little question that if Saul of Tarsus 
had not shown such positiveness of conviction in the 
terrible mistakes of his earlier years he would never 
have been called into the place of leadership in the 
work that helped so mightily to save the world for 
Christ. It was not his wrong-doing that gave hope ; 
it was his-intensity of conviction. From his wrong- 
doing there came only-misery and suffering, for him- 
self and others, as with every wrong that has ever 
been done since the world began. But his power of 
conviction in that wrong-doing was the promise of his 
usefulness to God, if he could be reached for God, as 
he was. 

Therefore it is important for us all to realize that 
our usefulness and power in the world. is, under God, 
directly proportionate to our power -to believe, to be 
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art lukewarm, 1 will spew thee out of my mouth."’ 
God’s judgment is the world’s judgment of every 

Laodicean. There is no place in heaven or earth for 

a human invertebrate. rdisee 
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Competition and Christianity 

It is an unsettling and profitless thing to think 
too much about all the possible results of our duty- 
doing. Those results are in God’s hands, and we 
may trust him with them. This principle is over- 
looked by a New York lawyer whose letter on ‘‘ Com- 
ge and Love for Our Neighbors ’’ was discussed 

the Times of September 11. He now writes: — 


Is it right for a man to endeavor to get business, since in 
doing this he must take business away from some one else ? 
For instance, The Suhday School Times advertises: its good 
qualities, thereby necessarily pater ges 3 other papers in the 
Bame field, to some extent.. Usually when a traveling sales- 
man seeks to place an order, he is at the same time seeking to 
displace an order that would otherwise go to some one else. 
It is in this phase of competition that I was most interested. 


If a man goes into any field of activity primarily to 
put out of business other reputable workers in that 
field, his motive and his efforts are wrong. But if 
his whole purpose is to render the best service he can 
in the line of his duty, then he has nothing to do with 
the consequences to those whé ‘may not do'as ‘well ‘as 
he. It is not un-christian for a minister to preach his 
best because this may result in his being called to a 
church to which a less able preacher might havé been 
called if the first had not shown such strength.’ “The 
consecrated Christian man is under obligation to God 
and man to exert every power God has given him to 
render his best service to his fellow-men, —whether in 
making and selling merchandise, or securing justice 
through the practise of law, or healing bodies, or 
publishing a paper, or preaching ‘the gospel. If he 
should attempt to refrain from every activity that 
might in any way displace other workers’ efforts, he 
would have to withdraw from this world. 
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The Daily Altar 


By the Rev. J. H. Jowett, M.A., of England 
October 18 to October 24 


MoNn.—Eternal God. I thank thee that in thy grace I can 
find life and light. May I be cages in the search, that my 
discovery may be rich and full! Save me from all lukewarm- 
aoe in the spiritual life. May I be an enthusiast, full of holy 

re! 

TUES.—Heavenly Father, I pray that thou wilt kindle my 
soul into holy desire. In all py, hac life may I be pos- 
sessed by heavenly purpose ! elp me so to earn my daily 
bread that I may win the crown of life. 

WED.—Eternal God, I pray that something of thy great- 
ness may be felt in my own life. May those who are round 
about me feel my communion with thee! May there be a 

atness of vision, and a depth of affection, in my daily life 
that will witness to the power of the grace of Christ ! 

THURS.—Holy God, I pray that thou will keep my con- 
science keen and true. Let it not become dull and dim by 
worldy compromise. May I discern the evil even when it is 
far off, and may I recognize the devil even when he comes to 
me in winsome attire ! 


Fri.—My Father God, I thank thee for the ibilities 
which are mine in Christ. May the glorious summits never be 
eclipsed by earthborn clouds! May I keep ever in view the 
prize of the high calling in Christ my Saviour ! 

Sat.—Most Gracious Lord, I myself would gracious be. 
Deliver me from all hard prejudice and all stony ill-will. Let 
kindly feeling flow in full and generous stream. Let me love 
because thou has first loved me. 


SuN.—Eternal Father, I thank thee for the privilege of com- 
munion. May I learn the secret of unceasing prayer! May 
I realize that it is always possible to have touch with the In- 
finite. . Save me from being spent in unpréparedness, but let 
me be always ready because sheage full. 
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1.ESSON FOR OCTOBER 24 (Acts 25 : 6-12; chap. 26) 








| A STUDY IN CHARACTER | 


Y SOUL is that invisible true self which thinks 

and feels and wills. Psychology accordingly 

izes the three soul ‘‘faculties’’ of intel- 

lect, sensibilities, and wili. It should be our funda- 

mental care to develop these elements in harmony. 

Unwatchfulness results in the harsh dominance of the 

intellectual or the emotional or the practical note, in- 

stead of a strong and sweet chord blending the three 
into the music of a rich personality. 

The world has long been noisy with harsh and dis- 
cordant personalities—‘‘sweet bells jangled out of 
tune,’’ with one note brazen and clangorous. Here, 
for example, is your emotional citizen, sniffling with 
sentiment, hanging the jury instead of the murderer, 
dilly-dallying, slippery, intensely selfish ; sliding 
through life on his feelings, and tripping up the right- 
ful course of things. ‘‘ He has only felt,’’ said Hume 
of Rousseau, ‘during the whole course of his life. He 
is like a man who was stripped not-only of his clothes, 
but of his skin, and turned out in that situation to 
combat with the rude and boisterous elements." His 
will, to say the least, needed discipline. 

Yet look at the purely practical man, and likewise 
beware! He is possibly the greatest menace that 
confronts society to-day, with his contempt for the 
noble humanities, and his stony determination to beat 
and hammer his way, at whatever cost to others, 
straight to his earth-rooted goal.‘ Usually he has 
the bag ; and when some devoted Mary pours out her 
life for the heathen, he still asks the ‘‘ practical"’ 
question, ‘*To what purpose is this waste?’’ His 
idols have shattered his ideals. 

But the life of the intellect has its dangers, subtle 
and strong. Lessing, that intellectual Lucullus, un- 
blushingly declared that should God ,come with the 


.truth in one hand and the quest for the truth in the 
,other, he would without hesitation choose ‘the game."’ 
_ This is self-indulgence equal to that of the gourmand 


who lives to eat. A purely intellectual education 
breeds bookworms and snobs. The bookworm is but 
a worm, fat with greedy indulgence, and blind to the 
sunshine of a workaday world full of needs. The 
snob who sneers at bungled tasks which he might 
better, sitting in the idle seats of the scornful while 
his untrained fellows do the world’s work for him, 
deserves no better of his kind than any other obnox- 
ious and pestilential parasite. Education without sym- 
pathy breeds defectives, and scholarship is glorified 
only by service. 


The Would-Be “* Happy " Man 


No cameo was ever cut keener or cleanéf than these 
three little etchings in the Acts. There in his small 
chair of state upon the tessellated pavement sits Felix 
the fitful, finding new sensations in the pale. and 
gray-haired Jewish scholat who stands manacled be- 
fore him, until the sensations are turned suddenly 
sour by Paul's fearlessness, and the judge quails before 
his helpless prisoner. Tacitus gives Felix a pretty bad 
name when he says: ‘‘In the practise of all kinds of 
lust and cruelty he exercised the power of a king with 
the temper of a slave.’ He was the creature of im- 
pulse and emotional passion ; strong where his own 
selfish feelings were concerned, as he proved by _ his 
shameless union with Drusilla, yet in pure will-power 
a simple imbecile. The shilly-shally of cowardly de- 
lay, mixed with a maudlin sentimentality and an ill- 
concealed bias towards cupidity, stand out in his 
dealings with Paul. ‘‘I will hear all you have to say 
as soon as your accusers have arrived ;’° ‘‘ When 
Lysias, the commanding officer, comes down, I will 
give my decision in your case ;'’ ‘‘Go for the pre- 
sent, but, when I find an opportunity, I will send for 
you again’’—there you have the unconscious self- 
revelation of this libertine’s will-forsaken, dilatory 
character ;—Paul dragging out an unjust imprison- 
ment of two years, palliated only by a sentimental re- 
laxation of the prison rules, Felix hoping meanwhile 
for a bribe, and hankering always after popularity. 

Little wonder that his Jewish subjects overthrew 
the man, in spite of his guileful bids for popu- 
larity ; for the Hebrew race, with all their faults, have 
never shown a tolerance for weakness. His very 
name, as it happens, points. to the core of his char- 
acter : Felix, the would-be ‘‘happy’’ man, the whole 
world focussed in his feeiings. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 


Felix, Festus, and Agrippa, versus Paul 


By James A. B..Scherer, Ph.D., LL.D., "rident of Throop Polytechnic 


Which is strongest in you: your will, your feelings, 
or your mind? Perhaps you have never thought 
of this question, nor realized the peril that attaches 
to having any one of these three parts of your being 
over-developed. President Scherer’s study of 
character will carry a new and startling message to. 
many a reader. But it speaks encouragement as 
well as warning, for it finds this in Paul and his 
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Then Festus comes—a noble figure by comparison 
with this nerveless polyp. Note the contrast of his 
brusque activity with the dilatory laxity of Felix. . «1 
took my seat on the bench the very next day, and or- 
dered the nan to be brought before me ;'’—and, 
when Agrippa expresses a supercilious interest in the 
high-born and highly-educated prisoner, ‘‘ You shall 
hear him to-morrow *’ answers this prompt and prac- 
tical Festus. The energetic disposition of the man 
vitalizés every sentence that he utters, ‘‘ Let the in- 
fluential men among you go down with me, and, if 
there is anything amiss in the man, charge him for- 
mally with it.’" ‘* You have appealed to the emperor ; 
to the emperor you shall go.’’ ‘It seems to me ab- 
surd to send a prisoner without at the same time 
stating the charges made against him."’ 


Limitations of the Captain of Industry 


But the fault of the wholly practical man is his im- 
patience with whatever lies beyond the hard and nar- 
row curbstones of his meanly utilitarian little world. 
It is the fault of many good people. Even Martha 
complained of Mary, and Peter actually rebuked 
Jesus, for idealism. So Governor Festus: stands as 
much as he can of Paul's thoughtful address to 
Agrippa ; but, when the impassioned scholar reaches 
purely spiritual things, he can contain himself'no 
longer. ‘‘ You are mad, Paul! your great learning 
is driving you mad!" the wilful governor brutally ex- 
claims, just as the very kinsfolk of Paul’s Master had 
thought him ‘* beside himself.’’ 

Thrust, as he is in the text, squarely between Felix 
and Agrippa, there is a rugged ‘‘honesty,’’ one might 
be tempted to say, about this rough Festus that you 
cannot help but admire ; and yet Festus also ‘‘ wished 
to gain popularity with the Jews.’’ There is a bluff 
insincerity that deceives many more people than the 
sickly hypocrisies of a Felix, as some of our most 
practical politicians could testify. The dabbling of 
Festus with Agrippa, who had no more to do with 
Paul’s case than Chalcis with the government of 
Czesarea, quite lacks the ring of sincerity ; while the 
brutal interruption of the noble prisoner unconsciously 
betrays the chief fault of this Festus, He suffered 
from hypertrophy of the will, complicated by the 
atrophy of his higher sensibilities. He would have 
made a good captain of industry. 

A recent earnest writer on sociology brings this 
matter very close home to us. ‘To illustrate the 
need of chutch work in civic morals, almost any 
reader can recall some acquaintance who answers the 
following description : A certain man in an enlight- 
ened American city is a prominent citizen and a 
leading member of a great church which has a bril- 
liant minister. The man is prominent in public and 
private business life, and also in social life, and for 
many years has been a member of this church. If 
drawn into a friendly yet earnest discussion in regard 
to the possibility of raising the standard of individual 
morals and true fellowship, by developing a high sense 
of public duty, this man would smile and say that 
when his pocketbook was affected his civic pride and 
honor had to step aside. He would further say that 
none of his acquaintances differed from him in this 
regard, and would intimate that, if any man is really 
different at this stage of human progress, this man 
must be one lacking in judgment.’’ 

But to return to Festus. His royal visitors were of 
such a character that they did not honor his house by 
coming into it. The very names of Agrippa and 
Bernice suggest the unfathomable corruption so mer- 
cilessly described ‘by the apostle himself in the begin- 
ning of ‘his Epistle to the Romans. ‘ The courtiers of 
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Nero had no higher wish than to discover some new 
and arresting diversion. 
** On that hard Pagan world disgust 
And secret loathing fell ; 
a weariness and sated lust 
ade human life a hell. 


In his cool hall, with haggard eyes, 
The Roman noble lay ; 

He drove abroad in furious guise 
Anne the Appian Way ; 

He e a feast, drank fierce and fast, 
And crowned his hair with flowers— 

No easier nor no quicker past 
The impracticable hours,”’ 


So even the aged, careworn Paul was used of the 
practical Festus ‘‘to make a Roman holiday.'’. This 
precious pair, Agrippa and Bernice, brother and sister 
to Felix, were on a visit of congratulation to the gov- 
ernor, and the supercilious educated king would deign 
to be intellectually amused, Festus, knowing the 
traditional vanity of the Herods, whom he was anxious 
to please, made this an occasion of gorgeous display. 
He arranged a royal procession for Agrippa and his 
queen ; ‘‘she, doubtless, blazing with all her jewels, 
and he in his purple robes, and both with the golden 
circlets of royalty around their foreheads,’’ as they 
strut to their thrones in the great audience chamber, 
now crowded with all ‘‘the superior officers and. the 
principal people of the city.'" Great honor to this 
white-haired prisoner, that he should be permitted to 
serve as the occasion of such a brilliant assemblage ! 
And most honorably does he indeed. comport himself 
—here etching for the world indelibly a picture of the 
true Christian gentleman. To the pure all things are 
pure, as he says ; so he dignifies this putrid king with 
the imputation of sincerity, and appeals to his well- 
known Jewish learning with a fervid and carefully- 
ordered address. What he gets for his pains is, first, 
the brutal interruption of Festus, to which he replies 
with the most exquisite courtesy ; and then, like a 
stream of icy water upon his burning earnestiiess, ‘the 
scholar's flippant sneer; ‘* With but little persuasion 
thou wouldest fain make me a Christian !"’ 

This at least we owe to that contemptuous speech ; 
it evoked one of the noblest rejoinders of history : 
‘*I would to God, that whether with little or with 
much, not only thou, but also all that hear me this 
day, might become such as I am, except these bonds,"’ 


** No more he feels upon his high-raised arm 
The ponderous chain, than does the playful child 
The bracelet formed of many a flowery link ; 
Heedless of self, forgetful that his life 
Is now to be defended by his words, 
He only thinks of doing good to them 
That seek his life.’’ 


Which Type Was Paul? 


Sit you down now,” and ask yourself the question : 
‘¢ Was Paul of the intellectual type, or the emotional, 
or of the practical bent of character,—which ?'' and 
you will find no answer, There is in reality but one 
true pattern of character, and it is none of these, it 
blends them all into unison. The completely ripened 
man is he whose brain is clear and sane, but nevei 
arrogant ; whose heart can feel true pity, but steel 
itself to sentimental sham ; whose will is at once an 
agent for his own subjection, and an engine to do the 
world’s service. In him the three soul ‘elements 
are so mixed that nature can stand up and say, Be- 
hold a man!’’ Paul ‘‘saw life steadily and saw it 
whole.’ He was practical. His first words upon 
his conversion to Christianity formed the eager, ener- 
getic question, ‘‘ What wilt thou have me to do?"’ 
—his mind leaping instantly toward deeds as the 
proper proof of faith. ‘*This one thing I do’’ be- 


came his motto, until he enlarged it into that great - 


startling claim, ‘‘I can do all things in Him that 
strengtheneth me.’’ He was highly intellectual ; his 
writings stand in irrefutable testimony of this. And 
withal he was also emotional ; rejoicing with them 
that do rejoice, weeping with them that weep, pos- 


-sessed of a rare endowment of sympathy. But he 


held these triune gifts in a perfect balance and har- 
mony. In a word, he was a Christian; keeping 
Christ's first and greatest commandment, loving God 
with all his heart and with all his mind and with 
all his strength. That is the secret of character. 
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HAT. Woutp | Do For THE CHILDREN OF 


THE CuuRCH ?—If the minister had a positive 


genius for the understanding and care of chil- 
dren, I would let him attend to the whole matter in 
the congregation. But if his interests and talents 
weré in other directions, I would make them my 
special charge. .My secretary would help me keep a 
list—from birth, whenever possible—of each child, 
keeping the list posted as to age, address, name in 
full, traits, talents, schooling, health, home influences, 
and general development. As the children grew to 
an age to go away from home to schvol or to work, 
they would be, as far as possible, followed up ; the list 
in time would ramify to thousands of entries. My 
idea would be to help make these children fit for life 
by a careful Christian training. I would never once 
interfere with any parent, unless a scandalous or 
legally irresponsible one, nor would I keep a record 
of any child against the parents’ will. But when 
parents found that I meant to set the whole strength 
of the Christian church as a moral safeguard about 
their children, as an intellectual stimulus, and as an 
incentive to deeper family affection, I think they 
would gladly co-operate with my plan. 
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By such careful records of our growing children, 
they would be safeguarded as a class, where now only 
an exceptionally vigilant parent can keep up with his 
child’s environment. Also, it would become patent 
that other things I wanted were really necessary , for 
instance, a church playground, with a playmaster in 
charge, who would be on duty after school hours, 
oversee happy and healthful sports, watch conditions 
in the streets or neighborhood inimical to childhood, 
and in a way patrol the community as a children's 
protector. He would not be a probation officer, but, 
if ever necessary, would co-operate with the Juvenile 
Court. He would be a highly trained and ex- 
perienced nan, would have office hours, would be 
ready to counsel any parent or child who came to 
him for help, and would be responsible for the order 
and discipline of the Sunday-school, 

There would be all kinds of clubs, brigades, and 
games set in motion for children ; all possible out-of- 
door sports and suitable excursions for both boys 
and girls, but under careful chaperonage and super- 
vision ; there would be musical societies, debating 
societies, missionary bands, hospital helpers, exhibi- 
tions of children’s work, stories and verses written by 
children printed in the church paper, various forms 
of shop-work (the basement of the church would be 
fitted up for such things), and if possible there would 
be a class in domestic science, with lessons in fire- 
building, dish-washing, mopping, marketing, cook- 
ing, and the uses of various kinds of utensils, soaps, 
brooms, brushes, rags, and other household tools. 
Boys as well as girls would be admitted (if they 
wished to come) to this class, and would learn in 
early youth what tools are necessary to give a work- 
maniike finish to housekeeping. Then, later on, 
when they marry, they would not expect their wives, 
accustomed to the use of thousands of dollars’ worth 
of costly apparatus at the high-school or at college, — 
to the use of telescope, microscope, blow-pipe, and 
the many reagents of the chemical, botanical, and 
mineralogical laboratories,—to keep house to perfec- 
tion with clumsy, old-fashioned, outworn, and incon- 
venient kitchen tools! Yes, a sanitary, sunny, 
well-equipped kitchen is the first thing to buy in 
setting up housekeeping; the parlor furniture and 
the Oriental rugs can wait. 

Under the guise of this happy class, I would try to 
build up in our church a hearty, wholesome feeling 
about household work ; would try to show that, for 
both men and women, it is a primitive industry to 
which we must all return, in spite of our electric lights 
and apartment-house conveniences, when we are 
thrown on our own resources or are under pioneer 
conditions ; that the woman who is too dainty to wash 


dishes is not thoroughly well-bred, and that the man . 


who shirks home-duty in an emergency isacad, (That 
is a horrid word, but is there any other that just fits ?) 
And instead of the unutterably silly and demoralizing 
youthful talk of boys and girls about each other, and 
the premature, often clandestine, flirtations, I would 
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try to throw our boys and girls into natural, right, 
companionable relations to each other. This is diffi- 
cult, but canrot it be done? 

In all these things, the principals and the teachers 
of the best schools of the neighborhood would be con- 
sulted at every step. They know a great deal about 
children, and can scarcely be appreciated enough, or 
counseled with too much. Once a year, I would try 
to drop into such a library as that at Clark University, 
—one of the best libraries on children's interests in 
the world, —to find what the new books and periodicals 
had to say about the children's world.- 

In order to guard the children from preventable dis- 
ease, I would ask the physicians of our church to keep 
watch over the sanitary condition of the parish ; to 
work with the Board of Health ; to notice, in their 
constant driving, the alleys and hidden spots of dirt 
and yefuse, the disposition of garbage, the state of the 
water supply and of market-produce, the strictness of 
quarantine, and to lay the stress of their thought and 
work on prevention. 1 would want one of these doc- 
tors to. be appointed a health officer for our church, 
to guard the Sunday-school from infectious disease 
with the same vigilance with which the public schools 
are guarded, and to maintain the entire church plant 
in the most modern and sanitary state. 
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Also, I would want a church district nurse, to give 
the poorest family skilled nursing in emergencies, and 
also to give practical talks in the church-rooms about 
household nursing, the care of babies, conditions in 
congested sections, and to co-operate with any day- 
nursery or milk-and-ice station in the neighborhood, 
doing everything possible for the new-born baby and 
the young child, 

As for the spiritual training of the children, I would 
kindly, but firmly, demand a pretty general observance 
of family prayers throughout the congregation, ex- 
plaining that my husband and I had been called to do 
a spiritual work, that we were paid for doing it, that 
family worship was one of the tools needed for our 
success, and that if they refused to use this tool, they 
must not blame us for the failure to get the best 
spiritual results in their household. 

I would also try to wake up the fathers and mothers 
to an intellectual appreciation of the grandeur of the 
English Bible, to the ennobling and stirring power it 
has in molding talent, character, and life, and I would 
urge them to teach it to their children, giving both 
the man’s outlook and the woman's on life, with the 
same vigor and thoroughness with which they would 
teach anything that they wished their children to 
master. : 

And then I would sometimes roam through the 
homes of the congregation, and say, ‘* May I be al- 
lowed to look over the books and magazines and 
newspapers that come into your house? Iam not on 
an errand of curiosity or impertinence, but justas a doc- 
tor tries to find out what is going regularly—or casu- 
ally—into a child’s stomach, I want to find out what 
is going regularl y—or casually— into your child’ s soul,"’ 

If I unearthed things markedly unsuitable for chil- 
dren, though possibly needed for the grown folks, I 
would say: ‘‘ Lock those up as carefully as you do 
medicines, or train your children to such a sense of 
honor that they will no more touch them than a bottle 
of carbolic acid.’' If the books seemed unsuitable for 
grown people as well as children, [ would promptly 
say, ‘‘Come, now, let us make a bonfire in the 
back yard, or else take a trip to the furnace or the 





kitchen fire!’ Does a doctor, when he finds decaying 
refuse, hesitate to say, ‘* Burn that up"’ ? 
Wuat Wou tp I Do ror THE MEN OF THE PARISH ? 


—That I shal! not state! If any one ever divulges 
in what wise she expects to change the ways of man, 
men are so constructed by nature that they will walk 
—yea, run—the other way., But if one keeps them 
guessing, they are as lambs.! 

Wuat Wovutp I Do FOR THE WOMEN OF THE 
CuuRCH ?—Cheer them up, and give them as much 
to do in the church as they are asked to do in the 
Federation of Women's Clubs. Why should all this 
splendid energy be displayed so largely outside the 
church, instead of in? There is just one reason, 
Because no ohe, in all the Christian church, has made 
it her business to find out the latent talents of woman- 
hood (outside of the missionary and church-institution 
interest), and enlist those talents in the direct service 
of the church. All over the world, by just joining a 
congenial club, a woman can find her intellectual 
place and value, and can share in of work that 
are now girdling the globe with influence and moral 
change. Federation work is inspiring; she likes it, 
and. no wonder. My would keep a list of 
all the clubs to which each woman in the church be- 
longed, with a short statement of the work which 
she carried in that club, and she would be speedily 
invited to shed the light of her brilliance on the same 
or allied types of work in our church. She need not 
withdraw from one Federation activity,— instead of 
that, by doing both, her outlook and efficiency would 
be increased. 

WHat NEw FEATURES OF CHURCH WORK WovuLD 
I Succest ?—1. A Departmental Missionary Society 
for both men and women, This society would not 
interfere with the already very ably-organized work of 
women, nor with any of the various missionary move- 
ments of men. I clearly see how, by.a very ‘slight 
adjustment of organization, it would be possible to 
have a society so arranged that there could be a gen- 
eral executive committee of both men and women, 
yet also subdivisions of work such that the men and 
women could have separate or combined meetings, as 
desired, maintaining their present alliances and finan- 
cial accountability without change. 

In addition to the leading and always most import- 
ant departments of home and foreign missions, there 
would be departments of industry (including domestic 
service), of religious education, of political education 
(including the study of the principles of organization, 
temperance legislation, civic reform, social - justice, 
and the elements of efficiency in government),. of 
business ethics, of charity and correction (including 
scientific alms, the theory of punishment, improved 
housing, standard of living, hygiene, sanitation, the 
prevention of disease, and the care of defectives, de- 
pendents, and delinquents). There should also be a 
committee on amusements, —the subject of play, of re- 
laxation, of variety of interest being considered in 
relation to all ages and classes of people. 
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From this missionary society, delegates, paid or 
voluntary, could be sent to missionary and religious 
conferences, denominational and _ inter -denomina- 
tional, and to all kinds of scientific conventions 
representing the most modern types of social work. 
The prayer-meeting would immediately be vitalized 
by the new type of discussion which would arise in 
connection with themes of practical experience, and 
many earnest men and women, now working aloof 
from the church, would be drawn to it, and given a 
more spiritual outlook on life. The organization of 
such a departmental society, not only in a_ local 
church, but through the whole Christian church, 
would give, it seems to me, the exact touch now 
needed in church work,—a co-ordination with mod- 
ern scientific thought,—and by the workings of this 
society the church, I believe, would leap forward fifty 
years. : 

2. I would also hope to have an Judustrial Bureau, 
where all kinds of workers, skilled or unskilled, could 
register ; a Bulletin Board, on which all varieties of 





1 Women, of course, are radically different from men in this respect. 
—Tne Eprror. 
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By Charles Gallaudet Trumbull 
Getting Started in Class 


UPPOSE we have a little lesson in psychology 
to-day. Every one of you in this dass has 
three very important parts in his make-up, and 

these three parts are called the mind, the will, and 

the senses. ‘Tell me what we do with each of those 
three. We think, we act, and we feel. Now tell me 

why each of these three faculties, or powers, is im- 

portant, and what it is important for. How have 

you used each to-day, for example? After a little 
discussion of this, ask: Is there any danger of our 
giving any one of these three faculties too big a place 
in our life, at the expense of the others? After this 
has been discussed a moment, tell the class that you 
want them to attention to the three 

Roman rulers whom we find in this and last week’s 

lessons. Perhaps we shall get some light from their 

characters on our questions about the mind, the will, 
and the senses. 

The teacher's foundation for this plan of lesson- 
study, this week, is President Scherer’s remarkable 
character-study of the three Roman rulers as given 
on page 507 in this issue, But defore reading’ his ar- 
ticle, let the teacher 7 all that is said of Felix, 
Festus, and Agrippa in thechapters from Acts 23 :.31 
to 26:32, with the special purpose of discovering 
which of the three faculties named above was the 
distinguishing characteristic of each man,—for each 
man was dominated bya different one. Then read 
Dr. Scherer’s article, and it will have greater interest 
and value as confirming or correcting your inde- 
pendent study. Master the facts about each ruler so 
that, without notes, — can make a convincing case 
of it to your class. But do not let the class know of 
your views, or Scherer’s, until the close-of the ses- 
sion, after they have had ¢hezr opportunity to do 
their own independent studying of the men. 


The :Teaching ‘of the Lesson 


Také'a moment to let the class go over last week's 
lesson, so that Felix’s part and character may come 
out pialy. Tell them all that you can learn about 
him. Help them, by questions, to draw their own 
inferences about the man. 

Then turn to the present lesson on the basis of the 
entire narrative from Acts 25 and 26, bringing out 
clearly all the facts that pertain to Festus and 
Agrippa. Make these characters real by telling all 
that Scherer gives about them,—except to name the 
particular faculty that was each one’s chief charac- 
teristic. Professor Riddle’s fourth paragraph gives 
light on Agrippa; and his comment on 26: 2 explains 
why Agrippa was called in though he had no author- 
ity in this case, as does also Professog Ramsay’s 
fourth paragraph. 

Let a study be made of Paul's attitude, bearing, 
and speech. Show how he proved his innocence of 
any offense against the Jewish religion. 

Festus and Agrippa reveal themselves sharply in 
26 : 24-28, as Paul does himself inv. 29. The coward 
in the intellectual Agrippa comes out in his evasion 
of Paul’s question of v. 27 ; Professor Ramsay’s fifth 
paragraph shows this. 

Why did Paul stand so firmly for his own rights 
now, demanding them as would any other citizen ? 
Was this Christian? It was a ghange in policy, but 
not at all a change in principle or purpose, explains 
Professor Ramsay in his third paragraph. Paul was 
not selfish here, nor ever. Self-defense is often a 
duty, but it is never a duty when made for self only. 
The. peremptory appeal to Cesar is fully treated in 
Professor Riddle’s third paragraph, Professor Ram- 
say’s second, and President Sanders’ third and 
fourth. 

When the narrative has been fully gotten hold of 
in class, call for opinions as to which of the three 
faculties first discussed seems to have been most 
prominent in Felix, which one in Festus, and which 
one in Agrippa. Insist that reasons be given with 
every opinion. After getting as much as possible 
from the class, let them have Dr. Scherer’s charac- 
terization of Felix as representing the control of the 
senses, Festus that of the will, and Agrippa that of 
the mind. Show how each man was unbalanced and 
undesirable just because he was really slave to one 
faculty only. ; 

And then turn to the cliaracter that Festus, the 
will-driven ‘‘ captain of industry,” called mad. That 
life ts most sane which best conforms to the plan of 
God, says Mr. Pierson. A striking illustration of 
**the biggest fool” is given in Mr. Ridgway's fourth 
paragraph. 

Would any one ever accuse Paul of lack of brains ? 
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| Acts 25 : 6-12; chapter 26. Commit verses 26 : 27-29 ge de - 
Golden Text: I know him whom I have believed, and I am persuaded that he is able to guard that which I have committed unto him against that day.—2 Tim. 1: 12 


19 Wherefore, O king Agrippa, I was not disobedient unto 
the heavenly vision : 20 but declared both to them of Damas- 
cus first, and at Jerusalem, and throughout all the country of 
Judzea, and also to the Gentiles, that they should repent and 
turn to God, doing works worthy of ‘repentance. at For this 
catise the Jews seized me in the temple, and assayed to kill 
me. 22 Having therefore obtained the help that is from God, 
I stand unto this day testifying both to small and great, saying 
nothing but what the prophets and Moses did say should come ; 
23 *how that the Christ ® must suffer, and * how that he first 
by the resurrection of the dead should proclaim light both to 
the people and to the Gentiles, , 

24 And as he thus made his defence, Festus saith with a 
loud voice, Paul, thou art mad ; thy much learning is turning 
thee mad. 25 But Paul saith, I am not mad, most excellent 
Festus ; but speak forth words of truth and soberness. 26 For 
the king knoweth of these things, unto whom also I speak 
freely : for I am persuaded that none of these things is hidden 
from him ; for this hath not been done in a corner. 27 King 
Agrippa, believest thou the prophets? I know that thou be- 
lievest. 28 And Agrippa saéd unto Paul, 5 With but little per- 
suasion thou wouldest fain make me a Christian. 29 And 
Paul said, I would to God, that ® whether with little or with 
much, not thou cnly, but also all that hear me this day, might 
become such as I am, except these bonds. 

30 And the king rose up, and the governor, and Bernice, 
and they that sat with them ; 31 and when they had withdrawn, 
they spake one to another, saying, This man doeth nothing 
worthy of death or of bonds. 32 And Agrippa said unto Fes- 
tus, This man might have been set at liberty, if he had not 
appealed unto Cesar. 


1 Or, their repentance 2 Or, if Or, whether * Or, is subject to 


$M, Pon 4 Gr. turneth thee to madness. § Or, In a little time thou 
&c. *% Or, both in little and in great, i.e., in all respects 
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Your Lesson Questions Answered 


{The lesson-articles of the other writers referred 
to here will be found in this issue of the Times] 

Chapter 25 : 

Verse 12,—Was Festus compelled to send Paul to Czsar 
after his appeal? (Riddle, third paragraph; Ramsay, 2.) 

Chapter 26: 

Verse 2.—Exactly what was Agrippa’s position under 
the Roman government? (Riddle, fourth paragraph, and 
on v. 2.) 

Verse 3.—How had Agrippa secured this expert knowl- 
edge ? (Riddle, fourth paragraph). 

Verse 20.—Exactly what sort of ** works worthy of re- 
pentance ’’ might have been meant? (Riddle. ) 

Verse 24.—Why did Festus say that Paul was mad? 
Did not the account of his experience, as just related 
by Paul, seem reasonable to him ? (Riddle ; Ramsay, 5.) 

Verse 27.— Why did Paul speak so confidently of Agrippa’s 
belief in the prophets? (Riddle ; Sanders, 6.) 

Verse 28.—Did Agrippa mean to indicate that it would 


not take much further persuasion to make him a Christian? ’ 


(Riddle; Ramsay, 5.) - 
Verse 32.—Why was it that Paul’s appeal unto Cesar 
ce erete his now being set at liberty? (Riddle; Ramsay, 
t paragraph.) 
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Or lack of will-power? Or lack of feelings? Show 
from Dr. Scherer’s closing paragraph how strong 
Paul was in all three faculties, vet how perfectly 
balanced because all were under the dauttel at God, 
and none of the three was allowed to dominate the 
man in opposition to God. Would we grow up into 
well-balanced, vigorous, able people, of clear thought, 
sensitive feeling, and indomitable will? Paul has 
shown us the way. 









By Professor M. B: Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 


IME.—In the late summer of A. D. 60. 

Place.—At Cesarea, in some public hall (‘* the 
nan of hearing ") used for this speeial occasion ; 
robably not a regular court-room. Possibly in 

erod’s palace. os 
The Appeal to Caesar.—This was the right of every 
Roman citizen, and could not be refused by any 
provincial ruler, except in cases of peculiar danger or 
obvious groundlessness, Formerly it had been ar 
appeal to the Roman people, but in Paul's time it was 
an appeal to the Emperor (or Cesar, here a title). 
Other titles are used by Festus in chapter 25: 21, 26. 
‘The proposal of Festus that Paul should be tried be- 
fore himself at Jerusalem was a concession of tlie 
governor to the Jews (25:9), and Paul assigned 
good reasons for rejecting it, and by his “ to 
zsar definitely prevented it, as he had a right to do. 
—Often referred to as Herod Agrippa 
II, to distinguish him from his father Herod Agrippa 
I, who is called ‘‘Herod the king” in chapter 12. 
This Agrippa was the great grandson of Herod tUe 
Great, and was the last ruler of the Herodian family. 
Being in Rome at the time of his father’s death (A. D. 
44), the Emperor Claudius wished to make him ruler 
over the extensive dominions of his father, which in- 
cluded Judea and Samaria. He was dissuaded, but 
gave him the principality of Chalcis, the presidency 
of the temple at Jerusalem, and the appointment of 
the high priest. Afterward other territory was added, 
with the title of ‘‘king.” Nero enlarged his do- 
minions. He survived the destruction of Jerusalem, 
having taken sides with the Romans. He-was rather 
weak, but well meaning. From the above statements 
it will appear that such ‘‘kings” were entirely de- 
ndent on the will of the Emperor, though hay- 
ing certain powers in their own dominions, As 
Agrippa had been es for eighteen years, at the 
time of the lesson, his famiiiarity (‘‘expert’’) with 
Jewish beliefs and usages is obvious, Paul assumes 
that ‘he adhered to the Jewish religion.—JSerunice, 
his older sister, was living with him at this time. She 
was one of the most unsavory females of the Herodian 
family, afterward the mistress of Vespasian, and then 

of ‘litus.—Festus. See on last lesson. 


Light on Puzzling Passages 

Chapter 25: 12.— With the council: This. was the 
provincial council, composed of leading men, who ad- 
vised the Roman governor and assisted him in the 
trial of minor cases.—Unto Cesar shalt thou go: 
This decision was doubtless that of the ‘‘council” 
also, and could not be recalled (comp. chap. 26 : 32). 

Chapter 26: 2.—King Agrippa : He had no juris- 
diction in this case. Being a dependent or ‘vassal 
king,” his authority was limited to his own territory, 
and could not be exercised over Paul. The defence 
was a voluntary one on the part of the apostle, and 
Agrippa appears as a friend of the court, to aid in 
ascertaining what charges should accompany the 
prisoner to Rome (comp. chap. 25 : 15-21, 24-27). 

Verse 20.— Works worthy of repentance; Or, 
‘*their repentance.” Repentance is turning from sin 
unto God, and calls for the abandonment of prevalent 
heathen vices and the exercise of Christian graces, 
for Christianity is a ‘‘ Way,” a new life. 

Verse 24.—Turning thee mad: His zeal about a 
religious question was strange to Festus, and the 
belief in ‘‘*the resurrection of the dead” was utterly 
unreasonable to the heathen governor. 

Verse 27.—/ know that thou believest: Agrippa 
was a Jew, and a belief in the prophets would be as- 
sumed in his case. 

Verses 28, 29.—The best authorities read ‘‘make”’ 
instead of ‘‘be” (become), and this shows that 
Agrippa’s remark referred to Paul's effort, not to the 
effect on his own mind. The rendering ‘almost 
persuadest thou” is therefore incorrect, and is objec- 
tionable on other grounds. 

The passage may be literally rendered: ‘‘In a little 
thou persuadest me to make [me] a Christian,” and 
the answer (v. 29), **I would 
and in great,” not *‘much.” The Revisers’ text takes 
‘in a little” to mean ‘‘ with little effort,” and para- 
phrases ‘‘ with little persuasion.” The margin ren- 
ders ‘‘in a little ¢ime,’’ and then accepts a play on 
the words in yerse 29, ‘‘ both in little and in great,” 
that is, in all respects. This is more liter4l. Both 
views represent Agrippa’s remark as parrying Paul's 
effort, not as a serious confession. 

Verse 32.—Might have been set at liberty: See 
above. The appeal could not be reversed, even by 
releasing Paul. 
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Paul’s Appeal to Caesar 
By Sir William M. Ramsay, D.C.L., LL.D., Litt.D. 


full I's. 
W "head in light and privileged conpuogedty: 


Felix was recalled to Rome. The Jews’ com- 
plaints — his — and injustice had brought 
about this result. Festus, his successor, arrived in 
Cesareia during the summer of A.D. 59. Then 
again ee was enacted a scene similar to the trial 
Peal, mpd iclagtee san toemnes agate tin, RE 

aul, and dD ay $ against ‘3 
out an witnoneente wives th tn 
Paul denied the charges, and when Festus asked 
him if he were williag to go to Jerusalem and take 
trial there, he appealed to Cesar; in other words, 
he claimed to be tried before the supreme tribunal 
of the Empire, over which the Emperor, or a judge 
acting for the Emperor, would preside, Festus after 
conferring with his legal advisers, 
appeal, and remitted the case to the highest court of 
the Roman State. Here again we have clear _—_ 
that Paul was considered by the Roman officials in 
Cwsareia to be a person of standing, and therefore, 
of some wealth, he Roman. srnor would not 
send up for trial before the Imp tribunal any 
and every person who chose to appeal. He had to 
judge first of all whether the case and the person 
was of sufficient im nce to be sent on to Rome, 
for he had himself full authority to judge and to con- 
demn or uit in such cases as this. 
How did it come about that Paul, who in the cities 
of Asia and Europe had maintained himself by the 
‘labor of his hands, a now a Roman of rank, 
believed. by. Felix to be able to offer a bribe worthy 
of a rich man's acceptance, and regarded by Festus 
as one whose appeal to Caesar must be forthwith 
accepted? Surely we must understand that form- 
e! ¥ he, had voluntarily chosen to teach and exem- 
plify the dignity of labor, that he had deliberately 
elected to be a missionary. in the sense that Jesus 


had ordered, taking no purse with him as he trav- — 


eled and, preached, and rarely even accepting. food 
unless it was earned by his own labor: Philippi, 
with its generous hospitality and its twice repeated 
ifts of money when 
the solitary. exception, which he al 
onhy ot mses NN was. constrained by peeesing. kindness. 
Now had come. the time for a different policy,. \He 
weaegnne ite: Jerusalem;.:he. had: faced death there; 
a .) 


had received the. Divine instruction, that, he » 


must bear’ -~witness to the Faith in Rome. ‘Toward 
Rome his face was set. “His trial must be decided 
there, and not in Jerusalem. He must appeal to 
Cesar, und in the metropolis of the world before 
the supreme tribunal he must plead the cause of 
God and of the Church, hoping to gain a charter of 
freedom for the free preaching of the gospel in ever 
city of the whole empire. “To gain this charter his 
rights as a Roman citizen, and as a member of the 
governing aristocracy of'the Roman world, formed 
the apparent means. Only as a Roman could he be 
sent up to the Imperial tribunal. Accordingly, he 
adopted at this crisis a different line of conduct from 
that which he had pursued on his missionary jour- 
neys; and in all parts of his life alike he acted with 
the same noble spirit. 

Before. the Roman journey, Paul had still to 
undergo one more examination, and to speak before 
Kings and Governors. Agrippa II, with his sister 
Bernice, came to pay a visit of state to the new 
Governor; and Festus took the opportunity of exam- 
ining Paul with the assistance of ippa’s intimate 
knowledge of Hebrew law and religion. He had to 
send up a report to the Emperor in the case of this 
prisoner, and he was puzzled to specify correctly the 
exact nature of the charges, which only a Jew by re- 
ligion could properly understand. 

The prisoner, with an orator’s gesture, fettered as 
he was, addressed the king with the dignity and self- 
possession that was his birthright, without servility, 
and yet with courtly deference. Beginning by pay- 
ing a compliment tothe king's familiarity with *‘ tae 
customs and questions which are among the Jews,” he 
said only what was true, but he said it with polished 
and graceful yng 4 Paul laid strong emphasis on 
the promise of the Messiah, the hope of the twelve 
tribes, and the fact that this hope can be attained 
only through the raising of the dead. This idea of 
the resurrection seemed so absurd and incredible to 
the rough Roman officer, that ‘Festus rudely inter- 
rupted the speaker by loudly calling out, ‘* Paul, you 
may be a great philosopher, but: you have no com- 
mon sense.” Festus had no prejudice against Paul; 
but regarded him with -humored contempt as 
an unpractical enthusiast. From the Roman Gov- 
ernor Paul turned with a courteous negative to the 
king, who knew Judea and what had happened 
there, and boldly put the question to him whether 
he, who claimed to be a Jew, believed the prophets. 
Agrippa did not like the question. He kept his 

udaism for the Jews, but was not willing to display 
it in a Gentile court. He would not answer the 
question directly, for if he replied in the affirmative 
he would incur the ridicule of the Romans, and, if 
he answered in the negative, he would sacrifice his 
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to record that time after time the Roman 
officials, such as Gallio, justified Paul, and took his 


ju 
inst the ; and he alone. the 
manstlets reads Paths isiceropsaed. te 


ment acquitting Jesus of all fault before the law. 
(whereas Mark omits it wholly; John and Matthew 
occasion). : 


mention only one 
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_ Oriental Lesson-Lights 
_ By George M. Mackie, M.A., D.D. 
Missionary to the jews, and Minister of the 
Anglo-American Congregation in Beyrout 


- | T és hard for thee to kick against the goad (v. 14). 
_f. The Palestine farmer when plowing has one 

“hand on the plow-handle, and with the other 
_he holds the ox This is a fairly straight rod 
about seven feet long, made an coped from the 
oak or almiond tree, It is furnished at one end with 
a chisel-shapée of iron about one and a half 
inches b , for pu away the elay that. sticks to 
the share of the plow, and at the other it has a.nail 
with which the farmer keeps the oxen moving on, and 
by poking one or the other of them with it he can 
make the plow curve in and out among the fig-trees 
and mulberry-trees where he is plowi The sudden 
stimulus on the flank sometimes makes an ox kick 
out with the result that what was meant to be a mere 
touch becomes a painful stab. 

This hath not been done in a corner (v.26). Inthe 
towns of Syria, the bright sun strikes down into the 
_ narrow streets, with their houses jutting out at all 
_ angles upen the public pavement. The houses also 

abound in balconies and colonnades, and the shop 


roughly covered in to screen them from the sun, so 
. thar ey ways easy ib find a quiet corner for private 
vetsation, “When, a money transaction is being 


carried, out at one pf these quiet places, as for ex-, 


ample for thé sale of @ horse or a piece of land, one 
often sees twe men.emerge, from the company. and 
ijtake a few, s.to.one-side. It is a friend of the 
‘seller takingthe purchaser to one side to point out 
some important feature of the bargain, or to suggest 
for old: friendship’s sake toward both parties that he 
fe seller, and urge him to accept the 
: terms which he then proceeds to intimate. After atime 
one of the purchaser’s friends will have the same sort of 
confidential chat in acorner with the seller. In legal 
Se and contentions, litigants greatly desire to 
ave directly or indirectly a private interview with 
the judge or. with the officials acting with him. An 
upright Oriental magistrate has great difficulty in 
making. his people believe that those who wish to 
speak with him on official matters must do so. at the 

appointed hours in his public office. 

Bryrout, Syria. 
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Sensible or Insane? 
The Lesson’s Missionary Meaning 


By Delavan Leonard Pierson 


HO was the more to be envied—Agrippa the 
a ’ ‘King free to live in luxury and travel at ease, 
with Bernice by his side, having all that 
money, power, and position could supply, or Paul 
the prisoner beset by his enemies, without wealth, 
aa ga power or social standing ? Who was crazy— 
aul, the missionary, who. had given up friends, 
family, ition, for his belief in a future life, in a 
cruc Man risen: from the dead, in his commission 
to preach to the despised Gentiles, or Agrippa, the 
king, who knew the prophecies of the Old Testament 
and the facts of the life of Jesus, and who chose to 
trust in none of them, but to continue in his course of 
pandering to his own earthly desires ? 

Who is to be envied to-day—the wealthy merchant 
who lives ‘in ease and: luxury amid family and 
friends, with all that money and influence can secure, 
or the missionary who lives in the tropical heat or 
‘arctic cold, in a house without comfort, with innumer- 
able insect pests, in a fever-stricken climate, sur- 
rounded ye a degraded ar Who is crazy—the 
man who chooses the world of sense and seeks his own 

leasure, or the man who stakes all on his faith in 
od, sees the vision of human need, and gives up his 
own comfort, or puts his life in jeopardy, to carry the 
message of life to others ? 
_ Every true missionery to-day knows that the life 
to be most desired, the life most sane, is that which 
best conforms to the plan of God. 
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56). By Wiliam HL. Ridgway 


Old Uncle Billy." —/ was not disobddient unto 
agg, ge Ae 8 “ Aegyare brags 
; are 0 

hallucinations. ‘Not + ag reg = 

have visions whe ‘no isions are 
stuff — « Roper aes made. cancygg hd ano 
wo me re eee, Ot eres 

men ‘ ; Dp 
gave you a Sooreaty mate know he did. The 
and the superintendent both asked and 


urged you. You saw yourself a teacher in the Sun- 
pe Kosagae Around you a ny of the young 
ows, who are coming along with e fixed on 
Sutag ‘thee BE yer Iaterest and sine ood 
your interest and your 
words! ut, alas, . were disobedient to the 
heavenly vision, so to-day you are only a rich 
old ‘* back number,” peg around out of the current 
pelt quae, | life, waiting to die, You have your money, 
your pew in church, and your heirs; but you are 
fun with a whole lot of fine young 
peter freagect- , Showing their love 
by always coming, by calling you ‘‘ Old Uncle 
Billy” behind your back (Hab, 2 : 3). 


Home Evangelists.— uit declared both to them o 
Damascus first.{v. 20). When you want to nf 


for the Master, -degin right where you are. - The. 


fellows in the shop will say, .*‘ What’s the matter 
— va he’s = = he used pd al Then ll 
ing with eloquence: and power.- 
Grier | Hoskins was qoorverted his energy, gift. of 
speech, talent for leadership, marked him for great 
_usefulness. He might have been a preacher. But 
he has kept his place in the foundry, making iron 
and making Christian iron-makers.'. He ‘has ddrie 
better service for the Master as‘a first-class layman 
than he could do as a fourth-class preacher): When 
Sallie Morris came into the church, she came to me 


at Rock Run Mission, and said, ‘*Mr. Ridgway, if I’ 


can get a class of girls together, ean I teach it ?’”’ 
“To be sure you can.” 
Sallie has gone Home. But the girls of that class 
are the women upon whom I now rely in the work at 
Rock Run. Begin right where you are. The best 
‘Christian work is done by: the home evangelist 


(John 1 : 41). 


to Swim.—Z7he help that is fr God 
(v. 22). “ People try cr kinas'of nate Wien eneae 
fails, they cast themselves on God. And God never 
fails, He always holds us up when we commit our- 
selves to him (John 6: 37; 10:28). When I was a 
very small boy. and Coatesville was a village, the 
‘“‘Stump” up by the high bridge was the Brandy- 
wine swimming-hole. I was there one wy in my 
usual summer dress of two garments, when big John 
Scott grabbed me, and threw me away out in the 
creek where it was deep. When I came up I struck 
out ‘‘doggie,” and thus I learned to swim. I found, 
to my surprise and joy, the water I had always 
feared might engulf me was ready to hold me up. 
I soon discovered that I had only to.stretch out my 
arms and lie still. and the water would hold me up 
forever. Only when we trust ourselves in the ocean 
of God's love and. lie stil] do we discover his uphold- 
ing power. 5 


The Fool.— 7hy much learning hath 
turned thee to madness (Vv, 24). ome a Chris- 
tian, and really work at the business, and folks in 
the church, and out of it, will think you are ‘‘queer,” 
** peculiar,” ete. John the Baptist (Matt. 11: 18), 
Christ (John 8 : 48, 49). Who is the ‘*crazy man,” 
he.-who lives for this world, or he who lives for 
eternity? Yorick was the jolliest jester the king 
ever had. His majesty said to him one day, “ Here, 
Yorick, you take my cane, and keep it until you find 
a bigger fool than you are yourself.” Yorick carried 
the cane for many a day. In due course the old 
king came to his dying bed. He sent for his jester. 
** Yorick, ur old master is going to leave you 
soon.” ‘* And where are you going, sire?” ‘*I am 
going away to another country, Yorick.” ‘* And has 

our majesty made all your preparations for the 
journey?” ‘Alas, I have not, Yorick.” ‘*Here, 

our majesty, take the cane. At last I have found a 
tigger fool than I am myself. I only trifle with the 
things of time, but you have trified with the things 
of eternity.” 


Evidence.—For this hath not been done in a corner 
(v. 26). Everybody in Jerusalem could know all the 
facts of Christianity. {‘‘/Why didn’t everybody else 
believe too?” Did you ever hear of Jenner? He 
was the man who saved the world from the awful 
ravages of a by, discovering vaccination. 
Yet even to this day there are those who don’t be- 
lieve in vaccination, in spite of all it has done. The 
human heart is stubborn stuff, and in spite of evi- 
dence it resists the truth. Otherwise all you fellows 
right here and now would become Christians (Acts 
7:51; Heb. 3: 7, 8). 

CoaTESVILLE, Pa. 


So she got eight of ther.’ 


ate ee eee 


'RSSON FOR OCTOBER 24 (Acts 2s 26-12; chap. 26) 


Golden Text). The following, quoted from 
espero om novelist, George MacDon- 


peti, yg? -y Whets the onda feeli 
es, . it’s o. ng 
Te weet a hint pa ere atat 


be safe, too? It’s when you don’t feel safe 
yourself that you feel other people ben’t 
safe.” ‘* But,’’ I said, “. . . some of your 
sons were drowned for all that you say t 
safety.’’ ‘* Well, sir,’’ she answered with a 
sigh, ‘*I trust they are none the less safe for 
.that. It would be a Strange thing for an old 
| woman-like me to suppose that safety lay in 
not being drowned. . ... What is the bottom 
| of the sea, sir?’’ ** The hollow of His hand,”’ 
| 1 said,:and said no more.—AMiss Frances M. 
| Waldron, Marcellus, N. Y. 


| _ Knowing Our Friend.—/ now him whom 
I have believed, and I am persuaded that he 
is able to guard that which I have committed 
unto him, against that day (Golden Text), 
A; ministerial friend was once talking with 
Dr. Horace Bushnell with reference to 
heaven, and said, ‘‘ When Christ sees you 
nearing the gates, Mr. Bushnell, I am sure 
he.will say, ‘There comes a man I know.’ ”’ 
The great theologian’s eyes flashed a_he re- 

lied, ** And I think I can say that I know 
him, too.’’—Miss Mary E. Watson, Hart- 
Jord, Conn, 


H Not. —F know, him whom £ 
bose Lohewed, and 1 am persuaded that he is 
able to guard that which I have committed 
unto: him against that ig Sg a Text). 
**IT hab hearn folks say, ‘Hope I has reli- 
gion, but I doan know’; but I neberhearn a 
man say, ‘I ’s I has money, but I 
doan__ know.’ at sorter ‘ligion dat yer 
hopes ye’s got, but doan know, ain’t 
gwine to do no mo’ good dan der money 
what yer hopes ye’s got, but doan know.’’— 
Juniata Rohrback, Washington, D. C From 
Moody’s Stories. 


the Fog.—/ know him whom I 
have believed, and 1 am persuaded that he is 
able to guard tha: which I have committed 
unto him against thal day (Golden Text). 
Some years be a when Captain Dutton wags 
commander the ‘‘Sarmian,’’ we had en- 
tered the River St. Lawrence on our home- 
ward voyage, when suddenly a heavy 
arose which completely hid the shore and a 
objects from view. he ship, which was 


going at full speed, continued on her.course |: 


without relaxing the least, The passengers 
became frightened, considering it extremely 
reckless on the part of the captain, Finally, 
one of them went and remonstrated with the 
mate, telling him of the fears of the passen- 
gers. He listened, then replied with a 
smile; ‘*Oh, don’t be frightened ;-the pas- 
sengers need not be the least uneasy; the 
fog extends only a certain height above the 
water, and the captain is at the masthead, 
and is up above the fog, and it is he vho is 
directing the vessel! ’?’— Zhe Rev. Charles 
£. Miller, Berwick, Pa, From The Bap- 
tist Commonweaith. 


Too Much to Expect.-—/énow him whom 
t have believed, and Lam persuaded that he is 
able to guard that which I have committed 
unto him against that day (Golden Text). 
** Yes’m, she’s pretty well, mother is,’’ said 
the old man, pausing with his foot on the 
wagon-wheel to answer an inquiry concern- 
ing his wife ; *‘ pretty well, if only *twa’n’t 
for worryin’ about the children. -*Lizabeth’s 
up to Conway this season, and mother’s all 
the time afraid she’ll be took sick away from 
home. Samuel’s got a good place at Tan- 
field, and he’s doin’ well, too; but his 
boardin’ place is across the river. Sometimes 
he goes by skiff, and mother, she can’t get 
over the feelin’ that he’s likely to be drowned. 


awarded to this illustration, 


pe Rony ier Baie Sated-Merive 
sdid unto Paul, With but hittle persuasion 
thou wouldest fain make me a Christian (v.28). 
Men are not saved in masses, but one at a time. 
Some one relates that Julia Ward Howe, 
author of the ‘ Battle 


the United States in behalf of a man who was 
suffering great injustice. He replied, ‘*1 am 
so much taken up with plans for the benefit 
of the race that I have no time for individ- 
uals.’’ She pasted this into her album, with 
this comment: ‘* When last heard our 
Maker had not reached this altitude.’’ That 
person who has no interest in individuals, 
and who never tries to rescue even one lost 
soul, has a spirit different from that of the 
Master, whose personal words and work 
made the bulk of his life record. ‘He 
who waits until he can save many souls will 
never save one.’’— James D. Lawson, Char- 
lottetown, P. E. 1, From the Michigan 
Christian Advocate, 


x 
Lesson Hymns and Psalms 


**I'm not ashamed to own my Lord.” 
**Oft in danger, oft in wo.” 
“In Recteees 1 love abiding.’ 
“A charge to keep I have.” _ 
‘God is the refuge of his saints.” 
**O Jesus, I have promtised."’ © athe? 
“Stand up, my sonl ; shake off thy fears.”* ° 
“A mighty foriress is our God." “0! 
: | theses aire to the old and new 
: the sbetrical Peal book + Bible Soage.”} 
Psalm 25 : 12-36 (34°:'1;'2. 53:1, 2). 
Psalm 71 : 1-4 (95 : 1-3. 1425 1-4).. 
Psalm 26 : 1-7 ¢35,!:1-6. . 54: 1-7). - 
Psalm 16 : 7-190 (17 :7-10. 25:1, 2). 
Psalm 123 : 1-4 (183 :1,.2. 26814, 2). 
4 
Lesson Home-Readings 
M.—Acts 25 : 1-12 
T.—Acts 25 > 13-27. 
W.—Acts 26 : 1-18 Agrippa 
T.—Acts 26 : 19-32 : 
F.—2 Cor. 5 : 1-15 . Earnestness for the truth 


S.—John 5 : 39-47 . . . Witness of Scriptures 
SA-+2 ‘Tim. 1: 1-12, , .. Strong confidence 


From the Platform 
By Philip E. Howard. - 


A Prayer Before the Lesson.— Lord Jesus, 
impses as we have had 
of thee, through the mists of our human blind- 
ness. Thou hast been revealed in thy love and 

these many centuries, and we have not 


Paul before Festus and 


n able to see thee clearly use of our 
own sins, Forgive us, we beseech thee, for 
on ing the vision. Help us so to see thee 


at we f thy le be disobedient io the heavenly 


vision of Jeadership in. life, of thy 
care,—indeed, of 9 self in all perfection 
of goodness and truth. Clear away for us, since 


we are so needy and so helpless by ourselves, 
the mists of sin, and lift us into purity and sun- 
light. In thy name we ask it. Amen. 


After the Lesson.—Have you ever no- 
ticed what is in this room carefully enough to 
tell what you see? ‘Try it some time. Yes, 
now, if you wish. Well, some will see spots 
on the wall, while others will see the sun- 
light coming in. Some will see this picture 
to remember it; others will see and remem- 
ber that one. All of us have eyes. We can 
all see all that is here, when we move about 
a little, and each one of us sees especially 
whatever éach one is most interested in. 
In all our seeing we are like that. Some 
see faults in their friends; others the good 
points, Some see money in a mountain ; 
others see the colors of the trees and the 
shadows of the clouds sweeping over the 
; wooded slopes. Some look down when they 





walk, while others see the glory of the sky 
and the horizon of wonderful clouds... And 


ymn of the Repub- |. 
lic,’’ once wrote to an eminent Senator of |: 
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a of and to it so 
such a w 

Uil the world seemed fe of and loveli- 

? And did you, like obey that 
gins mee Diyos 





“i. THE VISION 
WHICH ? 


_ When we see Jesus — we have 
n, direct help-tram: bim, we not try 
WS tecoauibier ibe aad chur be-tuntbes? hee 
us not drop back into blindness, May he 
help us to keep the vision ! 
PHILADELPHIA, 











Aunt Abby’s Home Department 
By Annie Trumbull Slosson 


TILL a prisoner, poor Paul; more’n two 
years time, bound and shut away 
from friends and bis Master’s work, the 

isoner of men now as well as of Jesus Christ, 

ut he don’t give in or up a mite. Whenever 
you hear him speak or see him acting, he’s 
the same bold, brave, true Christian man, 
telling rulers rage ye priests and kings 
the gospel truth tto their faces. He 
that story of his life again—his ives, 
might say, for the old one was so dreadful 
different from the new one. It’s been told 
over and over before courts and crowds, but 
always the same account. Yet you never 
get tired of it as you do of some folks’ ever- 
lasting talk of what’s happened to them, 
Every time I hear him teHing that story, par- 
tic’lar the part where “hé was going to 
Damascus, about the shining light, the won- 


‘| detful’ voice,’ the blintiing and then the 


‘Opened eyes, I find ‘something new and in- 

weating.. That’s’ ‘the. thing that makes 
& pg ian J /80 différernit from any: other 
énés ever Writ. - Read them over’n Over, 
*year-in and -year-out, they’re always fresh 
and full of new meanings to'you. Was there 
‘éver any other: book’ of:stories that would 
stand repeating that way ?\’ 

Old Lebbeus Green, out ‘Lisbon way, was 
one of those tiring, everlasting talkers that 
makes you want to take to the woods when 
you see coming. *Twas more’n thirty 
year back, for he was about pa’s age; but 
I can see him this minute as I’m talking, 
You couldn’t get away wherever you come 
on him, whether to the store or coming out 
of meeting, along the road, in the woods, 
any earthly place, he’d stop you and tell a 
story, most always the same one. ’Twan’t 
no great of a story anyways, and by the time 
you’d heard it fifteen times and knew just 
what was coming, ’twas too tiring for any- 
thing. *Twas about how he was lost one time 
on the way to Littleton, on a dark, foggy night; 
got on the wrong road. He couldn’t see his 

and before him, and was clean mixed up, 
not knowing which way to go. Then he’d 
tell how all of a sudden there come a break 
in the clouds and everything lighted up, the 
noon showing. Then he see he’d wandered 
way off the right road, and ’twas easier to 
keep on to Bethlehem than to go where he 
started for, He’d drag on, over’n over, in 
the slowest, snailiest way, on this story, till 


d stayed lost and never been found. 

nd yet, come to think of it, that account 

of old Lebbeus’s wasn’t so dreadful different 
from this one of Paul’s. Don’t you see? 
This story, too, is about a man that lost 
in the dark, the dark of sin, the k of 
awful mistakes and unbeliefs. To him, too, 
come that sudden break in the ‘clouds, the 
light shining and showing the pcor wander- 
ing fellow he was on the wrong road, such a 
terrible wrong one. And just as *twas in 
Lebbeus’s case, the only thing to do was to 
give up the old way, to trust the light and to 
eep on the road it showed to him. And 
now, this minute, it strikes me that in both 
cases, you might say, twas the road to Beth- 
lehem. In one story to our little town of 
Bethlehem, not far from here, and in the 
other to the baby of Bethlehem, where the 
manger was and the wise men fetched gifts, 
The same story, in a way, but one tiring you 
most to strings, and the other always new 


loving Ee were-all. tuckered out and most wished 
A 





and amazing, with fresh things in it each 
time. That’s the way-with the whole Bible. 


| Graded Helps 


” Sev 
*Twon't only bear repeating, but’s better and 
newer every time. 
» One —. in this lesson, What 
made all trouble, what was called 


in he 
question for, 7 or From the dead 
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resurrection, 
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*s if it was a mite important, 
et I hear that there’s folks now 
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: Pee But Mg for his iting after 
aying three in ¢ ve, ’s im 

alte say “hey, and mote it’s no re 
matter. No matter, when it’s she whole 
thing! Think of it—no risen Lord, no hope 
of raised-up loved ones, no earnest expect- 
ing It’s terrible, and I can’t talk about it. 
sey y wonder Pag ay aly willing to - 
, to die, for hope. o 
folks Haag ad that since then, Seems’s if 
even to-day and in this little Francony village 
somebody, even if she was only some poor 
ign’rant old woman, would be cag glad 
even, to lay down her little earthly, life for 
bt Paul called the power of the resurrec- 

n. 


New Yor« City. 








For the Primary Teacher 
By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 


AVE you ever watched the lions and 
tigers walking back and forth in their 
cages in the park or menagerie? They 

seem to be such restless, unhappy prisoners, 
always looking for a chance to get free, >’ 

Was Paul a prisoner like that?” No, :iné 
deed! ‘He ‘was ‘always: trying’ ‘to cheer 
and help somebody else. I think it was be- 
cause he believed in somebody who helped 
him to be brave and happy, and because he 
had a good. conscience, which,.told him he 
had done right. A good conscience is al- 
ways good company, even in a prison, I 
wonder what Paul said to the soldiers who 
guarded him. I think they often talked 
about. a soldier’s life, because Paul wrote 
about it in so many of his letters. We re- 
member what he wrote to his young friend 
Timothy: ‘‘Thou therefore endure hard- 
ness, as a good soldier of Jesus Christ.’” 

Paul had learned to do that. I am sure 
he wanted to be free to travel and preach, 
but he didn’t waste his time and complain 
during those two years while Governor Felix 
kept him in prison at Caesarea, The soldiers 
who guarded him seemed to like him, and 
his friends were allowed’to come and see 
him. ‘Then there were times when he was 
called before the governor, who knew that 


| Paul ought to be free, but hoped he would 


offer a lot of money for his freedom. 
view the last lesson.) 

After two years a new governor, named 
Festus, took Felix’s place. Aftef three days 
Festus went to Jerusalem on business. Man 
people asked what he intended to do wit 
the prisoner Paul. Festus answered, ‘‘] am 

oing back to Czesarea soon; if you think 
Paul is a wicked man, come there and say 
so.’’ After ten days he went back, and with 
him some of Paul’s enemies... ‘The very next 
day Paul was brought before Festus for trial. 
His enemies talked as they had done before 
Felix. Paul talked bravely, saying, ‘If I 
have done wrong I refuse not to die; but 
these People cannot prove what they say,’’ 
etc. hen Festus asked if he wanted to go 
back to Jerusalem to be judged, Paul said, 
**T appeal unto Cesar ”’ (the great emperor). 
So Festus promised to send him to.Czsar. 

Back again to prison Paul went, as brave 
as ever, for in his heart he thought over and 
over, ‘¢I know whom I have believed, and 
am persuaded that he is able to keep that 
which I have committed unto him.”’ 

By and by King Agrippa and’ his wife 
came to visit Festus, One day Festus told 
Agrippa about the strange prisoner, Paul. 
(Condense chap. 25 : 14-21.) King Agrippa 
said, ‘‘ I would like to see and hear Paul my- 
self.’"” Governor Festus replied, ‘* To-mor- 


(Re- 





row you shall hear him.”’ 
( Continued on next page, third column) 
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Oatmeal flavor 


How. secured 


Every woman in the land ‘knows’ 


that the flavor of cooked food is made 
or destroyed in the cooking. 

The flavor of oatmeals is secured in their 
preparation; not the cooking in the home, but 
the preparation at.the mill. 

Take a dish of Quaker Oats and a dish ot any 


other oatmeal cooked by tyre own hand. in exactly the 
same way; taste one and then the other; there’s no 


_ comparison; the Quaker Oats has a rich, wholesome, 


appetizing flavor that makes you want more. - Wh 

i It’s because the men who roast and roll 
Quaker Oats have learned how through years of 
experience, and their secrets and processes are con- 
trolled exclusively by The Quaker Oats Company. 


The Quaker Oats @mpany 
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The World-Wide Reach of 
“Training © 
the 
Teacher’ 


is just one of the notable facts about the book. 
few days orders have come from 


India, Australia, and Hawaii 


and the book is already widely known and _ used - throughout 
North America. 


Within a 


Has the book reached you? .Does your teacher-training 


class use it? Send for a copy for examination, with the privi- 
lege of return if the book isn’t just what you want, 


“* Training the Teacher."” By A. F. Schauffler, D.D., Antoinette Aber 
nethy Lamoreaux, B.L., Martin G. Brumbaugh, -Ph:D.; WL.D., ‘Marion Laws 
rance. With supplementary chapters by Charles. A. Oliver-and :lra- Maurice 
Price, Ph.D, Approved as a First Standard ;.Course by the Committee on 
Education, International Sunday School Association. 


270 pages. Cloth bound, 50 cents; strong paper cover, 35 cents. 
both postage prepaid. (Postage stamps are entirely acceptable.) 


THe SuNDAY SCHOOL Timgs Co., 1031 Walnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 
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GENTLE QUICK 


ACTION RELIEF CURE 






The Natural Laxative Mineral Water 
SPEEDY 


Try half a glass upon arising 
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Bes (Continued rom preceding page). 

i “Do think Paul was tened as, 

chai to a soldier, he was before the 
or, with officers and 


ae a -preclacary sa q clothes? (Show 


ture.) Again Festus told why Paul was 
a t (25 : 24-27). Then King 

.“ Paul, you may speak for eo 
How everybody wa and listened! Paul 
was not afraid, but glad that he might talk 
before such great . He wanted them 
ito know what he knew. He told the story 
of his own life, and then the story of Jesus. 


** Jesus lived _ pyaar 
e went about doin; 

‘He was crucified a Fores: 

He arose from the dead," etc. 
Once Festus stopped him, saying, ‘* Paul, 
talk as if you were mad”’ adda 7 
Paul answered, *‘I am not mad, most noble 
Festus. King Agrippa knows that I _—_ 
the truth, ing Agrippa, do you believe 
the prophets? Iknow you do,” And Paul 
thought again, ** know whom J have be- 
lieved,’’ etc. Paul said, ‘*I would to God 
that all who hear me this day were such as I 
am [follower of Jesus), except these chains.’’ 
‘Those who heard Paul stepped aside to talk 
together, and said, ‘‘This man doesn’t de- 
serve to die, nor to be in chains. He might 
have been set free if he had not appealed 

unto Ceesar.’? 

Once again Paul went back to prison.: I 
think that’ before he slept that night he 
thanked God for the chance of talking to 
such great people, and that he prayed that 
they might know the i in whom-he 
believed and who was his friend, Sings 


** God is always near me 
In the darkest night.” 


Home-work : Draw pictures of the prison 
and the palace, and write one thing which 
happened to Paul in each. 


CHICAGO, 
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My Class of Girls 
By Margaret Slattery 


Miss Slattery’s notes, each week, tell got 
teach the lesson to imaginary 
irls, but how she did teach ia % real girls. 
She and her class take up the lessons two 
months in advance, in order to make this 
possible. : 


EMEMBER: “‘ Zhe shy, timid, retir- 
ing girl, with her hidden possibilities, 
is a test of your skill and power.”’ 

**Some one has said that ‘ Paul-was a 
preacher to the prison and palace,’ ’’ 1 said, 
‘*What does it mean?’’ They caught the 
meaning at once,and I-dwelta little on the fact 
that great rulers and scholars, as well as 
jailors and prisoners, heard the story of Christ 
through Paul. 

Where did we leave Paul? I asked.. Why 
didn’t Felix set him free? How did the 
Jews feel about this:=way of disposing of 
Paul’s case? What action did they take as 
soon as /Festus -was proclaimed governor? 
(Assigned,) The girl to whom the questicn 
was assigned then told us about Paul’s first 
appearance before Festus, and another ex- 
plained the phrase, ‘*I appeal unto Caesar.’’ 

I helped them see that when Fests had 
granted his ‘*appeal’’ it meant that with 
soldiers to protect him he. would be sent to 
Rome and. his great desire granted, though 
not at all in the way he-had planned.. The 


girl’ assigried to describe the visit of Agrippa | 


and Bernice was absent, so another girl vol- 
unteered and did fairly well.- We :onsulted 
Acts 25 3 14-27. , 

Those assigned told us what they were 
able to find out about Agrippa and Bernice, 
I supplemented what they were able -to tell, 
and then made the scene very viyid, espe- 
cially the prisoner in his chains rising at the 
bidding of the governor to tell his story. 
One of the girls said it seemed as if Paul 
must have been afraid, another that he 
‘* probably was.awfully excited.”? When the 
signal was given for him to speak, what did 
he say? I asked. The girl assigned gave 
very briefly. Acts 26: 1-18, and we noticed 
how like his other addresses it was. 

We opened our books of Acts to chapter 
26. ‘* The story of his own life finished,’’ 
I continued, ‘‘ Paul turned suddenly to King 
Agrippa,..who must have been listening-in- 
tently, and said what?’’ (vs. 19-23.) I ex- 
plained the excited cry of Festus, ‘‘ Paul, 
thou art mad,’ etc. (see Ramsay), and 
called on.one of the. girls to give, Paul’s an- 


.' swer (vs. 25-27), and another Agrippa’s an- 
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swer (v. 28}, and Paul’s reply.Je him (v. 29). 
I explained that verse was re ken 
earnestly, butin a sarcastic way,as i angry 
that Paul should even suppose that Agri 
could be persuaded to beberg.. One oy tke 
girls said it seemed as if e Or some of 
great men and women must have believed 
when Paul made it so plain. Another, that 
perhaps they did later, and the Bible didn’t 
speek of it. I replied that it might be so, 
that later in the history of the church many 
overnors kings did believe. One thing 
they certainly believed as they arose and 
went out to talk it over. What was that? 
(vs. 31, 32.) ; ‘ 

In closing, I said that sometimes I felt 
sure I would rather have been Paul going 
back to his prison in ‘chains, with- his 
great courage’and confidence in God, than 


to have been Agrippa or Bernice. -Eleanor 
said, ‘‘Paul was happier,’? and I asked, 
| ** What makes people happy?’ Elsie 


said, ‘‘If you do right, you are happy, 
even if you can’t do what you want to.’’” I 
asked if they had ever proved it shemselves, 
and three girls gave good personal illustra 
tions following mine. I then told them of a 
sentence I like lecause itis so true: ** Every 
day of your life add right to right, and God 
will make the answer right.’’ I prayed for 
them and myself that this week we might do 
and be right. ; 


Home Work on Next Week’s Lesson 


To the class: Write the lesson just taught, 
using the topics (see Note 1). Draw the 
map roughly, and mark in colored pencil the 
voyage to Fair.Havens. To help yow in this, 
study “Acts 27: 2-8.’ Read Acts 27: 1-27. 
What do you think this lesson can teach xs ? 
To special girls: 1.'Tell what you can about 
the island of Crete. 2. What is a typhoon ? 
3. Explain the *Syrtis *’ (v.17; clipping). 
4. Describe ‘‘a ship”’ of Paul’s time (clip- 
ping). 5. How did the sailors tell ‘ direc- 
tion’?? Zo three girls: Write in'your own 
words a description of Paul’s behavior when 
the sailors gave up all hope of saving the 
ship. Begin something like this: ‘‘ Al- 
though morning had come, no sun was visi- 
ble. Great black clouds covered the sky. 
The wind blew’ furiously, and—’’ Study 
chapter 27, verses 20-26 to help you. 

Norte r.—We are to cdmplete the book, “ Acts oi 
the Witnesses,”’ which the class ee in January. 
Either blank books or loose-leaves of punched paper, 
to be fastened together, may be used, The title of 
Part Four, which is to cover the lessons of the fourth 
quarter, is f‘ Paul, a Victorious _Witness.”” Each 
lesson is to be written out by the oe under the 
topics Time, Place, People, Events, To Remember 
Always. The lesson is not to be written until after 
it has been taught. It may be illustrated by maps 
and pictures. 

Note 2.—The Sunday School Times, and several 
other lesson helps are used for clippings. Hastings’ 
Dictionary of the Bible, encyclopedias, and library 

oks are used as references, 
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My Class of Boys 
By Eugene C. Foster 


T’S a good time for a review of the inci- 

] dents growing out of Paul’s arrest, for 
even the teacher may be a little confused 
unless care is taken, 

First, then, there was the arrest ; the place, 
Jerusalem : the charge, polluting the temple. 
The acvusers were the rulers of the Jews. 
Paul was being literally mobbed by excited 
Jews when the captain of the guards rescued 
him, practically putting him under arrest. 
Here we have the record of Paul’s remark- 
able speech to the excited people, by permis- 
sion of the chief captain. 

After that came the brief examination be- 
fore the chief captain, the conflicting opin- 
ions between the two factions of the Jews, 
and the plot to kill Paul while he was on his 
way to a gathering of the chief priests. This 
was balked by the captain sending Paul, 
under a strong guard, to the governor, Felix, 
at Ceesarea. 

This shifts the scene to our last lesson, 
where Paul stands as a prisoner before the 
governor, with the high priest Ananias and 
a well-knoWwn orator, Tertullus, pleading for 
Paul to be sentenced to death. Here, again, 
Paul spoke and defended his own course. 
He denied breaking any law whatever. No 
decision was reached; and for at least two 
years Paul remained a prisoner under Felix, 
and was turned over by him to his successor, 
Festus. 

That brings us to the story of to-day’s les- 
son. The place is still Ceesapea, and the first 
few verses of chapter 25 tell us of the scheme 
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- ‘That climax is true to Paul, isn’tit? From 
a defense of himself he seems to turn sud- 


than to be set free himself. - After all, that 
was the overshadowing thought in 
Paul’s life. He lost sight of himself in his 
desire to help others. And, as I have tried 
to teach so often before, that is the way to 
make the ore life I live count most. I think 
every thinking boy wants to make his life 
really count among the lives of men, . 

So all the plots of the Jews failed. Not 
only did they fail to convict Paul and stop 
the spread of the gospel, but they did just 
the opposite thing—they sent the gospel 
message, the of the greatest living 
preacher, right to the heart of the great Ro- 
man nation, from which point it would be 
sent out over every Roman road to all parts 
of the commercial world. 

What a pitiable sight it is to ‘see a man try 
to stop the working out of God's plan ! 


Home Work on Next Week’s Lesson 


1. What centurion took charge of Paul? 
2. What voyage was contemplated? 3. What 
particular kindness did the centurion show 
to Paul? 4. In what way was Paul’s advice 
disregarded? 5. Into what difficulty did the 
party get on their journey? 6. How was 
Paul able to reassure them? 

DETROIT, MICH, 


The Adult Bible Class 
By President Frank K. Sanders, D.D. 
Paul Before Festus and Agrippa 


I. THE GENERAL PREPARATION (Acts 25 
and 26). 


[For each member of the Bible class.] 


HEN Porcius Festus arrived at Czsa- 
rea, to take up the duties of his ex- 
alted office, he may well have re- 

garded Paul as the most important prisoner 
within his jurisdiction. At least the stress 
which was laid upon his conviction by the 
Jews made that a fair inference. He had 
scarcely set foot within Jerusalem, when the 
leaders began their accusations and appeals. 

The first impulse of the procurator was a 
just and sound one, He insisted that the 
accusers confront Paul at Cesarea, and make 
good their words. This they too were keen 
to do, but their accusations were too varied 
and too lacking in support to carry convic- 
tion to the procurator, or justify such a pun- 
ishment as they demanded. 

Festus was a diplomat anda Roman. He 
would not render an unjust decision at the 
demand of a mob, but he was not unwilling 
to conciliate the influential Jewish leaders. 
His suggestion to Paul that the court be held 
at Jerusalem was the careless yielding to a 
prejudice of one who is strong enough to 
afford concessions, But Paul knew the situ- 
ation better than he, and was not to be 
cajoled. Believing that Festus was indiffer- 
ent to his fate, Paul made use of the sacred 
privilege of every Roman freeman, accused 
of crime and despairing of justice. He ap- 
pealed to the emperor at Rome. 

This privilege was the less likely to be 
abused because one who made use of it 
without warrant was likely to have full cause 
for repentance, and because it involved con- 
siderable expense. Paul’s appeal indicates, 
with other data, that, at this time of his life, 
he was at least in comfortable circumstances, 
and perhaps wealthy. 

The last of the Herods made a visit to 
Festus, who asked his friendly counsel in re- 
gard to Paul. This led to another public 


( Continued on next page, third column) 


Mission Study— 


the Sunday-Schoo’s Necessity 
- and how to meet the call to this 
es imperative work | 


ID your Sunday-school ever send out a missionary ? 
How many pupils are expecting to be mission- 
aries? How much do the teachers and pupils 

really know about the mission fields of the world? And 
deeper yet goes the question—How much of the mis- 
sionary spirit is moving in the hearts and lives of pupils 
and teachers in the school where you and others are 
training young and old in the Christian life ? 

‘Check up the facts as to your own school, your own 
work in that school. In some schools everybody seems 
to be looking out over the world-field with an apprecia- 
tive, understanding vision, in earnest purpose to know 
something and to do much in the vast, thrilling, chal- 


- lenging enterprise of carrying the gospel message to 


the last human being on the globe. In other schools 
Bible study has not yet led the pupils or teachers up to 
any such vision. But the school that is not intelligently 
interested in the extension of the kingdom, that has not 
deep down in its life and purposes the missionary mo- 
tive, is merely self-centered, and consequently unde- 
veloped as a factor in the progress of the Kingdom. 
No school weeds to remain on a low plane of self-cen- 
tered cultivation. Every school does need to get above 
that plane without a day's delay. Many schools are 
not rising into their full usefulness because of lack of 
information, uncertainty as to how to go about the 
building up of a missionary interest. No scliool in 
which a single worker reads this paper needs to be in 
the dark any longer: 

It zs possible mow to do definite, fascinating, thorough 
work in creating and maintaining a vital missionary 
interest in the Sunday-school. And this is a mecessity 
in every school, if Bible study and growth in character 
are to have their highest outcome—*‘ the implanting of 
the missionary spirit so as to give it control of the life 
of every pupil.” 

To those who have never known what can be done in 
this direction in any Sunday-school, the revelation of 


what is dotie to-day in many schools will be astonish- - 
ing and inspiring... And it is good to know that the 
necessary helps to enable any school to begin and to 
carry on the work are numerous, ready to hand, and | 


easy to‘get. 


The Sunday School Times Company is literally cre- 
ating a literature for Sunday-school workers, sometimes 
by suggesting a needed book to.a writer, sometimes by 
learning of good work going on that ought to be made 
known to others. The Sunday School Times Company 
has ‘been privileged to issue an exceedingly satisfac- 
tory book on the Why, What, and How of missions in 


_ the Sunday-school, ‘Missionary Methods for Sunday- 


school Workers,” prepared by the Rev. George H. 
Trull, a man who did such thorongh, far-sighted work 
in his own church that he was called to serve his de- . 
nomination as Sunday-school Secretary of its Board of 
Foreign Missions. That bock is very rich in inspiration 
and definite plans, a book to stir interest and to guide 
in wise methods. Get it, by all means, and see what 
others are doing, and how your school can come into its 
right usefulness. ; 

Mr. Trull, too, has edited a series of little books for ° 
the pupils’ study courses,—carefully graded for the 
Junior, Intermediate, and Senior pupils, made up of 
brief missionary biographies, home and foreign, together 
with chapters on mission lands. They are ‘‘ Undenomi- 
national Missionary Studies for the Sunday-school,” 
contain from 80 to 100 pages, and may be had for twenty 
cents singly, and for only ¢en cents in quantities of fifty 
or more. 

The dest way to learn the whole story is to send for 
“Missionary Methods” (50 cents) and for at least one 
of the Missionary Studies (20 cents), and you and your 
co-workers can see just how to make every move toward 
the creating of an intelligent missionary interest in your 
schoo]. After all, is it a full-fledged school without that 
interest ? 
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Subscription Rates 


The Sunday School Times is published 
weekly at the following rates, for either old or 
new subscribers, ‘These rates include postage: 
75 cts Five or more copies, either to 

* separate addresses or in a pack- 
age to one address, 75 cents each, per year. 
. 1.00 One copy, or any number of 

° copies less than five, $1.00 each, 
per year. One copy, five years, $4.00. 

To Canada, on account of extra postage, 
the above rates become $1 and $1.50 respect- 
ively, for yearly subscriptions, 

. One free copy addi- 
Free Copies jionai will beallowed 
for every ten copies paid for in a club at the 
75 cent rate, 

The paper is not sent to any subscriber beyond the 
time paid for, except by special request. 

Enough copies of any one issue of the paper to 
enable all the teachers of a school toexamine it, will 
be sent /ree, upon application. 

The Sunday School Times, including 
the monthly Graded Course Edition, 
$1.50 per year; clubs of five or more copies, 
$1.25 per year. To Canada the above rates 
become $2.00 and $1.50 respectively ‘or 
yearly subscriptions. 

In order to comply with regulations of the 
Post Office Department, subscriptions will -be 
received fur the twelve monthly numbefs of 
The Sunday School ‘Times Grgded Course 
Edition only, if desired, at 75 cents per year; 
and subscriptions will be received for the re- 
maining forty numbers of ‘The Sunday School 
Times only, if desired, at 90 cents per year. 
Tue SuNDAY SCHOOL TimEs Co., Publishers, 

1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa 
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tT he 
Other Teacher 
is not 





_ to be Forgotten 


+ You have the every-week help of skilled 


workers and writers in The Sunday School 


Times. You know just where and when 
and how these writers quicken; inform, or 
guide your thinking and planning in study 
and teaching, 

But does the other teacher have that 
help ? 

- Every other teacher ought to, and no 
one can make that fact so clear as you can, 
as a reader of the paper. 

Do not forget the other teacher as you 
look forward to the great lessons of the 
Great Apostle’s closing days, and the open- 
ing and continuing of the next year’s far- 
reaching course in the Gospel according to 
St. Matthew on the ministry ‘of our, Lord. 

There is. something definite you can do 


‘to bring that othe# teacher into touch with’ 


‘Fhe Sunday: School Times. 

You can send us’ that teacher’s name 
‘and address on a postal card; with the re- 
“quest; gladty honored, that three consecu- 
tive specimen issues be sent, free of charge. 

You can do more. You can send us, 


hot on a postal card, but on a good, big 


letter-sheet, the names and addresses of a 
number of other teachers who might not 
-sée’ a--copy..of- The Sunday School Times 
unless you bring it in this way to their 
attention. . . 

And you who do not yet take the 
paper,—for some thirty thousand of you 
will see this issue,—will you order a few 
specimen copies, and organize a club of 
subscribers in your school—at less than a 
cent and a half a week—75 cents a year— 
for each subscription in a club of five or 
more? The full rates are given on page 513. 

- A- Bible-class teacher writes: ‘“ This is 
by far the best year of the long and use- 
ful career of the Times.” 

We intend to make the next year far 
better. Will you say so to the other 
teacher ? 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES COMPANY 
1og3t WALNUT STREET, - - PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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- | provement upon Felix, and how ? 


‘He declared, as Agrippa well knew, that the 





( Continued from preceding page) 
examination, and thus to one of Paul’s great- 
est addtesses in his own behalf, It was de- 
livered before a notable assembly of officers 
and prominent citizens and guests of the 

Paul was addréssing the titular head of the 
Jewish race, a worldiy-wise prince, but one 
who knew Jewish customs and prejudices. 
He had reason to expect an impartial verdict 
from Agrippa. inning, as usual, with 
polished courtesy, he came directly to the 
point, claiming to be atcused because he 
taught immortality, showing how God had 
changed him from a foe of Christianity into 
its apostle through a heavenly vision which 
he dared not resist and could not gainsay. 


real cause. of opposition and hatred was his 
ministry to the Gentiles. 

Paul made a deep impression upon all who 
listened to him. Had he not appealed to 
Rome, he might have won his liberty. But 
God’s plans required him to go to the Impe- 
aCe." *"* 


Il. REFERENCE LITERATURE. 

A leaflet containing suggestions for the successful 
conduct of a Bible class, and giving the names and 
prices of reference works bearing on the current les- 
sons will be mailed by The Sunday School ‘Tinies Co., 
upon request, for four cents in stamps. 

Regarding Festus, there is no better infor- 
mation than that afforded by a good Bible 
Dictionary, like the one-volume Hastings or 
the Standard. . Bartlett’s notes in his Com- 
mentary are good. Also the remarks of 
Stifler, ‘‘ Introduction to Acts,’’ pp. 241-257; 


III. SUGGESTIONS “FOR THE TEACHING OF 
THE LESSON. 

[This section aims to outline, in a form suitable for 
discussion, the themes in which adults will be inter- 
ested. It is intended to afford hints for a variety of 
treatments rather than one unvarying method.] 

This lesson emphasizes Paul’s splendid 
conviction of the dignity of the commission 
given to him to evangelize .the Gentile world. 
He knew himself to have been selected and 
sent forth by God himself. 

The New Procurator. Was Festus an im- 


The Hearing at Caesarea, Was. Paul justi- 
fied in fearing that he would be saerificed ? 
. Fhe Appeal to.Casar.. Who.had.this zig’ 
of free appeal? What. were: the. natur 
checks upon its abuse ?, ee 

King. Agrigpa..: Was it farcical for:him to 
act as a judge in: this case ? 

Paul's Address. What was Paul’s great 
éentral thought? 

A Mission, Can every man have the clear 
sense of a mission in life which Paul had? 


IV. Home StuDy ON THE NExT LESSON. 
(For assignment in advance, by the teacher, to mem- 
bers of the class.) 

1. Why did Paul have to use two ships for 
his voyage? 2. Why did they not make a 
straight course for Italy? 3. Who was the 
real master of the ship ? 


WasHpurn Coutiece, Topeka, Kansas. 





If I Were a Minister’s Wife 
Continued from page 508 








temporary needs could be posted,—notices, 
and items of congregational interest; a 
church pager, and a congregational reading- 
room, with facilities for writing. This room 
would open, if possible, from the room of 
the Sunday-school ‘library, which would be 
added to in such a way as to make it a good 
working religious library for adult use, as 
well as for children and very young people. 

3. I would suggest a Secretary of Litera- 
ture, who should post on the bulletin board the 
titles of books, articles, and other literature 
exceptionally appropriate for the needs of 
the church ; who should, whenever possible, 
arrange with publishers for the rent of a good 
many copies of a helpful book, so that the 
people could read it practically at the same 
time, and ‘get a united impression; who 
should keep a subscription list for the relig- 
ious. periodicals, and who should make a 
definite effort to maintain the highest possi- 
ble spiritual tone in the reading of the whole 
congregation. 

4. Could there not be a Commitice on Vo- 
cation,—men and women distinguished in 
various. careers who would give helpful coun- 
sel to young people deciding on their life- 
work, and a Cowimittee on Arbiration to 
settle little matters which so often give rise 





to bitter feuds ? 


i ERS. ae 


OCTOBER 9, 1909 


-'5. Of course, there would be Parents’- 


Meetings, and 1 would also like an Exhibit 
Room, for the display of anything that inter- 
ested the person to whom it belonged. 

«Each human being has a ter a ial 
form of excellence. Half of icBilioces 
of life consists in the fact that what we most 
enjoy we have so little chance to sharé with 
others. Now a succession of things’ could 


be placed in this room, Business men} from 


time to time, could place there their choicest 


“articles, arranged in an artistic way; : Travel- 


ets could bring “curios from distant lands ; 
boys their stamp collections, wood-carving, 
polliwogs, beetles, turtles, and queer array 
of treasures; little girls their paper dolls, 
verses, bits of embroidery; basketry, copper- 
work, burnt-wood, or sets of drawings. e 
day a model. pantry would be -fitted up in 
that room, another a model nursery, another 
a mothers’ rest-room. “Models of boats, en- 
gines, and airships would be there, paintings, 
old Bibles, and sets of missionary pictures. 
All these things would be a. loan-exhibit. 
This» exhibit. room, in the ‘course of time, 
would. mean a real sharing, by all the con- 
tion, of engrossing personal interests, 
and the whole congregational life would’ be 
quickened ‘and broadened. : 

Moreover, this room would be entertain. 
ing. Amusement does not.mean rushing off 
to distant, expensive, or wicked pleasures. 
Amusement means seeing sometliing inter- 
esting of entertaining, an i things that 
are —— in the company of those whom 
we like, and who like ‘us in return. This 
exhibit room would .do a Jarger work than 
appears at first-sights: is. : 

6. L would also hope that. there could: be 
arranged a system of congregational edu- 
cation, and of organized work for each mem- 
ber of the congregation. But this matter 
requires for explanation, a book in itself. 

Perhaps you, have discovered,-from these 
flying pages, that if I were a minister’s wife 
I would be of a somewhat active and lively 
type! Perhaps you have decided that I 
actually am a minister’s* wife, or the minister 
himself; or some other being with two good 
eyes. About these things, you may make'up 
your mind. Or’you may exclaim: What'on 
earth is there‘left-for that minister—who be- 


(longs ‘te: -you—to "do? Why, ‘bless: you, I 


have not even scratched the edges’ of jhis 
work! The program.for the minister would 
keep him wad for many and many a year 
The point 6f it all is’ thiss We would both 
believe that religion belongs to life; that it 
is the freshest, most vital and interésting part 


( Continued on ‘next page, second column) 








When Dinner Comes 
One Ought to Have a Good Appetite 


A good appetite is the best sauce. It 
goes a long way toward helping in the 
digestive process, and“ that” is° abso- 
lutely essential to health and strength. 

Many persons have found that Grape- 
Nuts food is‘not only hourishing; butis a 
great appetizer. Even children like the 
taste of it; and: grow strong and rosy 
from its use. 

It-.is especially the food to make a 
weak'stomach strong, and create an appe- 
tite for dinner. 

‘*I am 57 years old,” writes a Tenn. 
grandmother, ‘‘and have had a weak 
stomach from childhood. By great care 
as to my diet, I enjoyed a reasonable 
degree of health, but never found any- 
thing to equal ’Grape-Nuts:as a standb 

‘* When I have no appetite for break- 
fast and just eat tokeep up my strength. 
I take four teaspoonfuls of Grape-Nuts 
with: good rich milk, and when dinner 
comes Iam hungry. While if I go with- 
out any breakfast I never feel like 2at- 
ing dinner. Grape-Nuts for breakfast 
seems to make a healthy appetite for 
dinner. 

‘** My little 13-months-old grandson had 


been very sick with stomach trouble 


during the past summer, and finally we 
put him on Grape-Nuts. Now he is 
growing fat and well. -When asked. if 
he wants his nurse or Grape-Nuts, 1e 
brightens up and points to the cupboard. 
He was no trouble to wean at all—thanks 
to Grape-Nuts.” Read the little book, 
‘The Road to Wellville,” in. pkgs. 
‘« There’s a Reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 


Rite hie 




















LESSON FOR OCTOBER 24 (Acts 2s: 6-12; chap. 26) , 
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Oxford White Paper, $2.00 to $5.00 
Oxford Indie Paper, $6.50 to $10.00 


Sold byrall booksellers A full descriptive 
circular on request. 
‘OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
AMERICAN BRANCH, 35 W. 32ad St., NEW YORK 

















Why Shouldn’t You 
Increase the Earning Power 


of Your Money? 

If your money can earn 6% and still.-be 
absolutely secure, there is no reason, why. 
youshould be satisfied.with 30r4%. The 

6% Certificates 

issued by this Company are backed by 
ample first mortgage security deposited 
in trust with one of the strong financial 
institutions of Baltimore, and are still fur- 
ther safeguarded by the integrity, busi- 
ness standing and 14 years’ experience of 
this Company. 

They are absolutely sound and safe. 

Write to-day for the book/et. 


CALVERT MORTGAGE AND DEPOSIT Co. 
1064 Calvert Building, Baltimore, Md. 
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What Happened to Betty’s Shoe 


By Louise M. Oglevee 


IGHT in the toe of Betty’s shoe there 
was a hole, a big round hole. Betty 
was very sorry, for the shoes were 

almost new, and mother had said they must 
iast all summer. Now one must go to the 
shoemaker and get a patch, and Betty did not 
like patched shoes for best. 

Father was telling a story, so Betty put 
her age - in the vine that climbed over the 

ch by the time the story was fin- 
[shed” he was so sleepy that she went off 
to bed, forgetting all about her shoe. 

As soon as she thought about it the next 
morning she ran out to get it, but when she 
put up her hand to take it, ‘‘ whir’’ went 


perched just above her head, chattering and 
scolding with all its might. 

*¢ That little wren must be building a nest 
in your shoe,’’ said mother; and, sure 
enough, that is just what had happened. 
The birds had not minded the hole at all. 
They had just filled up the toe of the shoe; 
‘and they had Worked so hard that Me nest 
was néarly done. +t 

**It seems too bad to spoil the new hotae,’ 
said mothet, and at the very thought of it 
Betty’s eyes filled with tears. She sat down 
on the step at the other end of the ch td 
decide what to do; and, after scolding a few 
minutes more, the wrens went on with their 
nest-building, watching the little girl, how- 
ever, out of their sharp black eyes. 

By the time that mother called her to go 
to the store for her-on an errand, Betty had 
made up her mind about the wrens. 
can keep my shoe,’’ she said. 

In a few minutes she hurried off to the 
store, with a shoe on one foot and an old 
Prubber overshoe on the other, ‘‘ What’s the 
matter, Betty? a sore foot?” asked the 
storekeeper, kindly. 

The little girl. shook her head. 
wrens have my other shoe,’’ she said. 

‘**The wrens!’’ cried the puzzled store- 
keeper; and:then she told him all about it. 

** Well, well, well,’”’ he said. ‘* Of course 
the birds must keep the shoe, and I’ll come 
around and have a look at them one of these 
days.’’ 

Betty greatly enjoyed watching the birds all 
that day, but she could not help wondering 
what all the other children would say when 
she came walking into Sunday-school the 
next morning wi.h only one shoe. . 

That evening, when she went out for a last 
peep at the wrens, she found a package hung 
on the vines, not far from her s ** For 
Betty, from the birds,’’ read- mother when 
she looked at the card tied to the package, 
and when Betty untied the string out tum- 
bled a pair of bright, shiny new shoes. 

So Betty had two shoes to wear to Sunday-' 
school (and not patched ones, either), and the 
little wren family lived happily in her old 
shoe, till the baby wrens i away to get 


** The 


She always suspected that the storekeeper: 
knew something about the new shoes, but! 
when she asked him he only laughed and 
said, ‘‘ Ask the wrens,’’ and of course the 
wrens never told. 


Rock IsLanb, ILL: 








something close to her face, and a tiny bird | 


** They |. 


| man,—ana it’s Ridgway all through. Price, 
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‘Workers’ ‘Questions 
Answered 


The Home Department 
By Mrs. Flora V. Stebbins 
Secretary of the Intersationsl Heme 





HALIFAX, N. S.—Where can we the lit- 
tle booklet “ How Stand Still was "? 
You can secure this booklet from William 
G. Chamberlin, 1751 Lawrence Street, Den- 


ver, Col, 

Rreyrqnen Sp Pane t you lease > ihe 
where to send envelopes to : used r the 
home class ?—D. C. 

Send to getline weg denomination ipublishiog 
house—or, can send to 


your state Sunda boa y iguotintien office, 
as they carry a full line of i tees That 
address is the Rev. Grant L. 44 State 
Street, Albany, N. Y. 


BosTON, Mass.—Otr superintendent has 
lately died, and it seems almost impossible to 
find a successor. We have a deaconess, em- 
a by the church. Would you advacate 

aving her elected superintendent of the de- 
partment? 

If the deaconess is willing to assume the 
duties, it would be a delightful solution of 
your problem. There are advantages, and 
they are great, in having a trained worker to 
porn the lead in this work; but, again, there 
are disadvantages. The trained worker 
may leave, and, after having so well done 
the work, it is hard to find any one to take 
the vacant place. So, when a trained worker 
is elected to the office, I think it always 
well to have an associate superintendent, 
who may be, in a sense, an understudy; so 
| teat in case you are deprived of your dea- 

coness, or the work is found to be too ardu- 
ous in connection with her other duties, 
there may be someone thoroughly familiar 
with the work, some one who knows her 
thoughts and plans; who can tarry it for- 
ward, .An associate superintendent is a 
good idea anyway, no matter: who may be 





prolonged vacations or-sickness on the part 
of eithér,-one is-left-to keep the work, well 
in hand. 
WEsTON, N. Y.—Will you please answer 
through the.“Fimes how te start a 
it Class and Cradle Roll? also the 


the superintepdent, and then, - in, cases. of jy - 


1? 
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A 5o0-cent bottle of 


Scott’s Emulsion 


given in half-teaspoon 
doses four times a day, 
mixed in its bottle, will 
last a year-old baby near- 
ly a month, and four bot- 
tles over three months, 
_and will make the baby 
strong and well and will 
lay the foundation for’a 
bealthy; robust boy or girl. 
RORGARS OB 488; DRUGGISTS 


Bend iMc., si cata aeecdinee oni hip 
Bank and Child’s Sketch-Book., 
Each bank contains a Good Luck Penny. » 


SCOTT & BOWNE, 409 Pearl St, New York 








ORGANS 


When in the market for an organ, 
do not fail to consult us, as we cap 
give you the best possible value for 
the money. 

We invite careful investigation of the 
many advantages afforded by our Unie 
versal Air Chest System in the man: 
ner of accessibility and superb tonap 
qualities, 

Write for désériptive book “ G,% 
fully explaining our s wpe and giving 


a list of Organs built 6 
Austin ‘ ‘Coknpany’ 


-HARTPORD, CONNECTICUT: 





— a Home Department superint 





I understand from your question that you 
have the department all organized, and have 
one of the so-called classes ; the term group | 
is much moré satisfactory, but is little used, 

so **class’’ is the familiar term. 
see that the members of your class each have 
the lesson help and the study report and col- | 
lection envelope. Explain to all the im- 
portance of their keeping their study record ! 
on the envelope each week, as that little | ’ 
mark, which means a half- hour’s study of the , 
lesson, counts just the same as personal at- 
tendance by members of the main school. 
Let them also clearly understand that their 
weekly contributions are voluntary, and in- 
form them to what use the offerings are to 
be put. In your quarterly calls upon them, 
be ready to help them with any of the study. 
that may seem difficult tothem. You might 
make a digest of the pastor’s sermons each 
Sunday, and give to these members who are 


church. With such a digest in your hand 
you have a safe subject of conversation for 
your call, and, if you leave it, after you have 
gone the member may find much foed for 
helpful thought. In all your dealings with 
the members of your class, remember that 
your great aim is to help them to: so study 
and love the Word and the church and 


kept from the preaching services of the jl 





school as to be willing and anxious to work 
for these. If your class members. are‘ near 
together you might make a neighborhood 
class, and have them all meet together. 


“* Ridgway’s Religion”? is a little book of 
135 pages, containing notes on John as 
taught to the Iron Rose Bible Class of 
Coatesville, Pennsylvania, by Mr. Ridgway. 
dt is the straight talk of an everyday business 








50 cents, postpaid. 
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BEST SILVER PLATE * Be 
Tray ww» 10.85 
Write for full perticatare and bos 
illustrated Catalegue. ad paseo 
INDIVIDUAL pen ol sEnvics COMPARY © 
sags Chestaat Street 



































50c &$1 at druggists or by mail 
THE TARRANT CO. 
Tastes like Soda Water 164-6 Chambers 8t., N. Y-. 








HOLMAN BIBLE 


LATEST AND BEST 


PUBLISHED. 


faced Type Edition. With or without references, 


ust 
the tne Bitte for Sunday-school teachers. Ask your Doskiedlion: 


HOLMAN 


Red Letter Pronouncing Vest Pocket 
Testament. 


Lower price than any cloth edition 
published. Asx Your Booxseccen. 



































Health and dirt cannot exist to- 


her. If a h wants the 
octor in a attendance, and 
big bills co mn se ney is ail she 

the dirt get ahead of 
her. If, on the contrary, she wants 
health, 42 a t home with no 
dread of Doctors, let her buy 


SAPOLIO 


and easily keep every thing clean. 




















The Young People’s 
Prayer-Meeting 








By Robert E. Speer 





‘Sunday, October 24, 1909. 
Why Some Men and Women Do Not 
Succeed in Life (Josh. 1: 1-9). 





Daily Readings for Preceding Week 
MoNn.—Idle a 4 5 26; 20: 


Tues. —Faibiecenens ( ae : sr). 
WED.—In “What (Peat 1:46; 11: 4-7). 
‘THURS.— What is sucosse ? “hake 12: 16- 


FR. ~The Canta (1 Tim, 6 : 17-19). 
Sat.—Lack ‘a perseverance (Heb. 12: 14- 
17 1 




















hite Star Line, 1319 Wainut St., Phila., Pa. 











Children Showed It 
Bttect of Their Warm Drink in the Morning 


‘*A year ago I was a wreck from cof- 

fee drinking, and was on the point of 

ving up my position in the schoolroom 
use of nervousness. 

“I was telling a friend about it and 
she said, ‘We drink nothing ‘at meal 
e but Postum, and it is such a com- 
rt to have something we can enjoy 
inking with the children.’ 

‘‘I was astonished that she would 


althful drink in the world for children 
well as for older ones, and that the 
dition of both the children and adults 
wed that to be a fact. 
‘ My first trial was-a failure. 
iled it four. or five minutes, and it 
tasted so flat that I in despair, but 
determined to..givé-it-one more trial. 
This time we followed»the directions and 
boiled it fifteetiiminutes* after the boil- 
ing began. Itwasa decided success and 
I was completely won by its-rich delicious 
flavor. n a short- tiie I noticed a 
decided improvement-iff my condition, 
and kept F month -better: and better 
month after mort, jmtil how I am per- 
fectly healthy, and do ‘my work in the 
schoolroom with easé and pleasure. I 
would not return to the nerve-destroying 

lar coffee for any money.” 

ead the famous little * Health Clas- 
sic,” ‘* The Road to Wellville,” in pkgs. 
‘«There’s a Réason.” 


Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 





"what it was good for. : 


Explain what real success is. 
Tell of people that failed, and why. 
Who failed—Lazarus or the rich man. 


UCCESS is sim imply the fulfilment of our 
mission, the faithful discharge of our 
duty, the doing of the will of God. 

What the world calls success is a mere ex- 
ternal and accidental thing; it is power and 
wealth and influence. ese may or may 
not accompany success. In many of the 
most blessedly successful lives in the world 
there has been obscurity, and bitter poverty, 
or only a: comfortable’ subsistence. Our 
Lord’s life was the greatest success of any 
life ever lived, and yet in the world’s view it 
was an utter failure. We must keep the 
divers meanings of success perfectly clear. 
True success is the loyal doing of the right- 
eous will of God. 


In the great mass of the world’s work which 
God gives us to do, the secret of success is 
patient continuance in well-doing. Many peo- 
ple get tiréd of the monotony of work, and 
cannot wait. But mothers, who make more 
and greater successes than any other. class of 


they in the world, succeed so well because |. 
cs 


are so patient, | “The impatient fail. 
ae more public work which Ged 
the great secret of success is e 

and persistence. Foweéll Buxton, who ha 
@ conspicuous part with Clarkson and Wil- 
berforce in the extinction of slavery in the 
British Empire, gave us the result of his con- 
victions and experience in the words : ‘* The 
longer I live the more convinced I am 
that the great difference between men, the 
feeble and the powerful, the great and the in- 
significant, is just energy and invincible 
determination, a purpose once fixed and 
then death or victory. That quality will ac- 
complish anything in this world that can be 
accomplished, and no talents, no opportuni- 
ties, will make a two-legged creature a man 
without it.’’ 

But impatience and indolence are not the 
only causes of failure. Dishonesty, or the 
suspicion that aman is not wholly to be trusted, 
accounts for many a failure. Whether honesty 
is a good policy or notis of small consequence. 
It is the right principle, and the men who 
lack it are sure to fail in God’s sight, and 
are likely to fail, sooner or later, in man’s, 

If we are not to fail we must be clean and 

ure, On the last Founder’s Day at the 

ount Hermon Boys’ Sohool, founded by 
the late D. L. Moody, Principal Cutler told 
this story about him : ’ 

‘One day he came over here, left his 
horse and carriage down at the barn, and 
came up bringing an old lantern that he had 
found down at the barn—an old, dirty, 
smeared-up lantern, He brought it with 


him to the platform and placed it directly on |: 


the pulpit. | The boys looked atit, wondered, 
and then laughed. Then he spoke to them 
right away about the lantern; asked them 
They laughed again ; 
of course it was good for nothing. And then 
he asked them what was the matter with it, 
and, of course, the lantern needed to’ be 
cleaned, and it needed to havea light put in 
it, and then, how he just brought that home 
to the boys. ‘It could not ‘clean itself. 
Somebody must put the light in it, He said 
that a man with a dirty life is good for noth- 
ing, useless, and then he asked them if they 
would not let God take charge of them, and 
clean them up, and_put the light of love in 
their hearts so that they could ‘be: of ‘use: 





The lesson went. home to those boys. They 
never forgot it.’’ 














In other days when 


the good people went to the 
grocery for soda crackers they got just 
common crackers in common paper bags. 


NOW 


Uneeda 
Biscuit 


1 TWhbt ONDE package a 
ables you to enjoy such soda 
crackers as those old folks never knew. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
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nearly half-century’s 


artistic in the world, 
quality distinctive and superior. 


“BUYING FROM BALDWIN DIRECT.” 


Handsome + pe fer 
4 Rue sideri ie purchase 
! pce tne Cull four electe 


/ Your selection from among the 
/ Pianos! Piano-Players! Organs! 


} created by the great five-factory Baldwin : Piaho - Plant, 


experience and. the 


‘ Secures you unique advantages no .matter what priced 
instrument is chosen from our éxténsive. output. The 


superb manufacturing 
facilities which have won fame for the ‘‘ Baldwin Piano’’ as the most 


invests every Baldwin-madé instrument with a 
Let us send you a great plan— 


The Ballwin Company 


142 W. 4th St., CINCINNATI 
To anyone sending 


us the names and addresses of one or 


con- 
m we will mail FREE a six-inch 
prospective 


names; send them now 








Our entire method of training 

‘Te by correspondence. We teach 

a praniens nurses and 
rained nurees. - 


Twelve aaalans — The Chautauqua en Club of Patiaddpiie 


The Chautauqua Schoo! of Nursing 


Eight years of successiu) 
instruction of the larg- 
est body of nurses 
in exist ence. 


Thousands of our grad- 
uates are es from 
$10 to $25 a 

We shall by tian to 
send our Year Book giv- 
ing complete explana- 
tion of our method, with 
specimens of study ma- 
terial and stories of actu- 
al experiences by scores 
of our nurses in all parts 
of the world 





eon on 286 Mata Street, Jamestown, New York. |! 








